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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
the United States has reached a point. 
says President Charles J. MacGowan of 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, where “it must give to the work- 
ers a consideration that goes beyond the 
bare essentials of sustaining life.” Mr. 
MacGowan declares that managements 
which deny their employes any voice in 
job evaluation and classification are tak- 
ing an “untenable” position. 


AN INCREASE IN CHARGES OF 
refusal to bargain with the unions rep- 
resenting their employes has been re- 
ported by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Charges of discrimination against 
employes for union activity are also 
mounting. Employers’ deliberate viola- 
tion of the law of the land obviously 
threatens industrial peace. 


THE A. F. OF L. IS SENDING A 
mission to Argentina this month to check 
on labor conditions in that country under 
President Per6n. The delegation is com- 
posed of Arnold S. Zander, Lee Minton, 
William L. Munger, Miguel Garriga, 
Serafino Romualdi and Philip Pearl. The 
trip to Argentina will be made by plane. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT MEN 
constituting the U. S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice’s Advisory Committee have issued an 
important statement supporting the Amer- 
ican system of free collective bargaining. 
The text of this timely and significant 
declaration will be found on Page 9. 


INSURED UNDER THE SOCIAL 
Security Act as the year ended were 
35,500,000 wage and salary earners, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 


TO HELP DEFRAY THE COST OF 
a medical research project whose object 
is to find the cause of rheumatic fever, 
the Joint Council of Teamsters at Chi- 
cago has voted an annual appropriation 


of $2500. 





TEN THOUSAND TEACHERS IN 
New York have been compelled to take 
additional part-time jobs to augment their 
classroom earnings. Even thouth teach- 
ers’ salaries in the metropolis are among © 
the highest in the nation, earnings :re 
insufficient for maintenance of a decent 
standard of living during this period of 
inflated prices. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers is spearheading the 
nationwide fight for pay increases for 
teachers. 


SECRETARY SOL CILENTO OF 
the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union, writing in 
the monthly journal of that organization, 
points out that numerous examples of 
“excellent” labor-management relations 
have: been forgotten in the “furore” over 
certain work stoppages. “Organized la- 
bor could and should do its utmost to 
hold on to its legitimate gains,” Mr. 
Cilento declares. 


SLOWLY THE FIVE-DAY WEEK IS 
coming to Great Britain. Government- 
operated dockyards and ordnance plants 
are working a 44-hour, five-day week, 
coal miners will go on a five-dav week in 
May and negotiations are going on with 
a view to establishing the shorter week 
for other workers. 


A COLOR SLIDE-FILM TO PUSH 
the union label has been produced by the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers. Titled “Good Men and True,” the 
film traces organizational efforts from 
1822 on. It was in 1822 that pioneer 
hatters who had formed a union were 
convicted of conspiracy. 


AS 1946 ENDED, THE NATION HAD 
fewer people on strike than at any time 
since V-J Day, the Department of Labor 
reported. No major A. F. of L. strike 
was in progress. 
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petual contest, as antagonists. 

The only way to keep men from agi- 
tating against grievances is to remove 
the grievances. An unwillingness even 
to discuss these matters produces only 
dissatisfaction and gives comfort to the 
extreme elements. 

The real antidote for the unrest 
which manifests itself is not suppres- 
sion but a deep consideration of the 
wrongs that beset our national life and 
the application of a remedy. 

Labor must not be longer treated as 
a commodity. It must be regarded as 
the activity of human beings possessed 
of deep yearnings and desires. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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Cie Bevins 
FAMOUS RING 


ACK in November, 1915, a 

burly young trade unionist 

from Great Britain came 
to San Francisco. The purpose 
of his visit was to attend the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor as a fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. The young man’s name 
was Ernest Bevin. 

In 1915, World War I was in 
progress, and so when his time 
to speak came, Deiegate Bevin 
discussed the bloody conflict 
and the part in it which British 
labor was playing. An eloquent, 
deeply moving oration, it closed 
with these words: 

“Even yet I believe that the 


Brotherhood of Man will not be 
a mere platitude of the plat- 
form, but will be an achieve- 
ment of the forces of labor.” 

At that A. F. of L. convention 
of over three decades ago Ernie 
Bevin, a dock worker, met Wil- 
liam Green of the Mine Work- 
ers, Matthew Woll of the Photo- 
Engravers and many other 
American labor leaders. Before 
the convention adjourned it 
gave Mr. Bevin, as a memento, 
a ring bearing his initials. 

A few weeks ago in New 
York, where Mr. Bevin, now the 
British Foreign Secretary, was 
attending the conference of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, an 
informal luncheon for the one- 


time fraternal delegate was 
given by six leaders of the A. F. 
of L.—President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany, Vice- 
Presidents Woll, Knight and 
Dubinsky, and Robert J. Watt, 
the Federation’s international 
representative. 

Mr. Bevin revealed at this 
luncheon that the ring given 
him as a token of friendship in 
1915 is now used by him as his 
personal seal on all official docu- 
ments of the British Empire 
which require the signature and 
seal of the Foreign Secretary. 
The face of the ring, bearing 
the initials E. B., is shown above, 
at right; the inside of the ring, 
with inscription, is at the left. 
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N 1947 America must find the an- 
I swers to the all-important prob- 
lems of peacetime progress. 

Our country must keep alive the 
spirit of international cooperation 
through which the United Nations can 
lead the world to an era of permanent 
peace, based upon justice to all nations. 

At home, our people must revive the 
spirit of national cooperation for the 
protection of our fundamental freedoms 
and the attainment of lasting prosperity 
and security. 

There is a tremendous job ahead of 
us. We must halt the engulfing tide of 
inflation without inviting a reactionary 
tide of deflation. We must build mil- 
lions of new homes for our citizens and 
especially for ex-servicemen who now 
lack a decent place to live. We must 
increase production to meet the needs 
of our people and to bring about a long 
overdue reduction in prices. We must 
keep wages and purchasing power high 
so that industry and agriculture can be 
assured of a domestic market for the 
tremendous flow of factory and farm 
products. 

These are some of the minimum and 
urgent tasks facing the nation. Be- 
yond these immediate goals, we must 
provide by law a full measure of social 
security for the American people so 
that the fear of poverty, the danger of 
destitution in old age and the risks of 
illness without proper medical care 
can be banished from our land. 

This constructive program requires 
a high measure of national unity and 
the same kind of fighting determination 
to overcome all obstacles which brought 
us victory in the war. 

But today, I regret to report, war- 
time unity has for the most part disin- 
tegrated and America is being torn 
apart by dangerous tensions. The key 
factors in our industrial life are pulling 
and hauling against each other in an 
economic tug of war. The powerful 
forces of management and labor which 
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should be part of the same industrial 
team—working together, producing to- 
gether and progressing together—are 
now, in many instances, struggling at 
cross purposes. 

That is not consistent with the Amer- 
ican way of life. It is equally obnoxious 
to the fundamental philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We in the American Federation of 
Labor believe sincerely in teamwork 
between labor and management. We 
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have found through long years of ex- 
perience that it works and that it pays. 

When industrial peace reigns, when 
labor-management cooperation is firmly 
established, production booms, jobs are 
plentiful and prices can be reduced. 
The workers benefit, the employers 
gain and the public as a whole pros- 
pers. 

Our great hope for 1947 is that this 
will become the accepted policy of all 
American business and labor. Then we 
can capitalize on the many elements 
in the present economic situation which 
are favorable. As President Truman’s 


Council of Economic Advisers reported 
recently, the nation’s productive abili- 
ties are almost unlimited and the de- 
mand for food products and factory 
products is backed up by an unprece- 
dented accumulation of purchasing 
power. 

Then what is stopping us from going 
ahead? In my opinion, it is the lack 
of a broad understanding between in- 
dustry and labor that they are indis- 
pensable to each other and that both 
owe a joint and fundamental responsi- 
bility to the public to live together and 
work together in peace and harmony. 


The first step toward such an under- 
standing is a firm pledge and commit- 
ment to respect and safeguard the free 
enterprise of industry and labor. In- 
dustry has now been freed from gov- 
ernment controls. It should be satis- 
fied. It should not seek the imposition 
of new government controls on labor, 
either by legislation or administrative 
order. That, in the end, would mean 
government control of business, too. 
Economic stability and economic prog- 
ress can only be gained fhrough eco- 
nomic freedom. 

The American way, of life is not 
static. It must keep changing for the 
better all the time. Organized labor 
recognizes this truth. It is time indus- 
try also understood it and conformed 
to it, instead of trying to apply the 
brakes and throw our economy into 
reverse. 

The American Federation of Labor 
hopes that in 1947 the forces of reason 
and progress will triumph over the few 
extremists whose refusal to keep in 
step with the times threatens the wel- 
fare of our country. 

In anticipation that the great promise 
of the future will be fulfilled, I extend 
to all members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and to the American 
people as a whole best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous and peaceful 
New Year. 
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HE MEN who go into the mines 

to dig the coal upon which much 
of this nation’s industrial prowess de- 
pends are second to none in their love 
of America and their determination to 
remain forever free. Mine workers 
have always been noted, in every land, 
for their refusal to let themselves be 
converted into slaves. On the demo- 
cratic soil of these United States the 
mine workers’ spirit of resistance to 
oppression has been particularly 
strong. 

Of course, there was a day when the 
American coal digger, though he loved 
freedom as much then as now, had to 
forget his ideals and submit to the 
crushing conditions imposed by the 
avaricious owners of the mines. That 
unhappy era began before the United 
Mine Workers of America came into 
being and continued through the first 
decades of the union’s life. 

While pro-employer administrations 
winked or lent open support, the opera- 
tors used such weapons as guns, black- 
jacks, starvation of women and chil- 
dren and the blacklist to crush the indi- 
vidual miner who dared to espouse 
virile trade unionism. Many an older 
man in the coal regions retains vivid 
recollections of the violence and the 
calculated cruelty to which the mine- 
owning barons resorted, without the 
slightest interference from government, 
in their campaign to destroy the United 
Mine Workers and keep their employes 
underpaid, hungry and cowed. 

Today the American mine worker 
can and does hold his head high. His 
union has won him earnings and se- 
curity far superior to anything known 
to his predecessor of a quarter-century 
ago. As a member of a mighty fra- 
ternity of workingmen, the modern coal 
miner knows that he is the equal of any 
man. He knows that his rights must 
be respected by the ownets and opera- 
tors of the mines as well as by every 
other citizen, high or low. And the 


miner also knows that the prodigious 
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advances which he and his fellows 
have made in the past two decades 
were achieved through the agency 
of their trade union;.the United 
Mine Workers, and would vanish 
in a twinkling if the enemies of 
labor were to succeed in destroy- 
ing the union. 


In fighting for the economic 
advancement of the mine workers 
of the nation, the U.M.W. also 
fights for the welfare of all Amer- 
ica, for whenever hundreds of 
thousands of men and their fam- 
ilies are lifted to higher levels of 
health, security and general well- 
being, the achievement is an im- 
portant gain for the country as 
a whole. Increased purchasing 
power placed in the hands of our 
miners would spell greater pros- 
perity for our farmers, for the 
































makers of radios, refrigerators 
and clothing and, indeed, for al- 
most any business activity whose 
prosperity depends upon the patronage 
of large numbers. 

True it is, of course, that the mine 
workers’ union fights primarily for its 
own members, That is the proper 
function of a real trade union. It is a 
function which has been carried out— 
and carried out most effectively over 
the years—by the U.M.W. But let no 
intelligent worker fail to see that eco- 
nomic progress by the miners is also 
beneficial to him. 

Wage-earners are together in the 
economic boat. If government or any 
other force can snatch the oar and bash 
in the heads of coal diggers on Monday, 
the same force can wield the oar with 
similar effect against bricklayers on 
Tuesday and against office workers on 
Wednesday. 

Recently the nation saw the govern- 
ment of the United States using not an 
oar but a sledgehammer on the miners. 
During most of 1946, while the owners 
continued to draw their profits—profits 
of no mean proportions—the govern- 


Diggers of coal say government as an 
employer must obey laws like others 


ment had the mines in its charge. 
As time passed, grievances developed. 
The miners then asked for adjustments 
and, as they had every right to do, 
sought to present their complaint and 
plea for remedial action to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

That gentleman, instead of meeting 
in good faith with the miners’ repre- 
sentatives and trying to work out a 
fair and equitable adjustment, decided 
to emulate the hard-bitten, labor-hating 
tycoons of an unlamented past. He re- 
fused to consider the merits of the 
miners’ petition ; instead, he determined 
to employ the forces of government to 
do for the operators what they them- 
selves had never been able to aecom- 
plish, even in the palmy days when they 
were a law unto themselves. 

The government’s resort to the anti- 
labor injunction remains fresh in every- 
one’s mind. What the Supreme Court 
will have to say remains to be seen, 
but whatever the decision of our high- 
est tribunal may be, the workers of this 
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country will always remember with in- 
tense indignation the spectacle of gov- 
ernment placing itself above the law 
and deliberately refusing to respect and 
obey a statute, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, which the govern- 
ment is required to uphold and enforce. 

When the government went into 
court to attempt to strip 400,000 
Americans of their right not to work 
when they saw fit not to work, it acted 
in clear violation of the plainly worded 
constitutional guarantee against invol- 
untary servitude. When an ordinary 
citizen flouts the Constitution or the 
statutes, the newspapers roundly assail 
him, and such condemnation is entirely 
proper ;-but when the government itself, 
whose officers are sworn to defend and 
uphold the Constitution and the na- 
tion’s laws, violates a well-known law 
which has been on the books for four- 
teen years, the newspapers applaud and 
cheer. But when the venal editorials 
have long been forgotten the workers 
in the coal fields and their fellow work- 
ers everywhere will still remember and 
still resent a government’s shabby and 
immoral deed. 

It is pertinent here to point out that 
much of a misleading nature has been 
printed in regard to the earnings of 
the miners. There has been a delib- 
erate effort to persuade the general 
public that the mine workers are roll- 
ing in wealth. The obvious purpose 
has been to make it appear that the 
miners have been and are today with- 
out justification in seeking pay adjust- 
ments. 

Is there any truth to this propa- 
ganda? No, there is not. Not an iota. 

In May of last year, when the Krug- 
Lewis agreement was signed, the 
miners did secure a pay increase. That 
increase was long overdue. Then, as 
living costs continued to rise, this in- 
crease was pretty well wiped out. La- 
bor’s Monthly Survey, in its December 
issue, showed the inadequacy of the 
miner’s wages as compared with those 
of workers performing far less hazard- 
ous jobs. 

The miner’s average wage for a nine- 
hour day, the Survey reported, is only 
$11.85, while it is from $15.67 to $18.52 
for a longshoreman. The truck driver 
in a coal mine, in constant risk of acci- 
dent and disease, gets only $12 for his 
nine-hour day, while A. F. of L. truck 
drivers in fourteen cities, working in 
the fresh air and sunlight, have already 
won $14.25 to $16.91 for nine hours 
of work in one day. Then if the pay of 
an electrical worker in a coal mine is 
compared with that of an electrical 
worker in building construction, it is 
found that the worker risking his life 
deep in a mine receives from $5 to $7 
less per day than his fellow wage- 
earner in the construction industry. 

As for the hazards of coal mining, 
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no one has stepped forward to dispute 
that for every worker killed in an 
American factory, twelve workers are 
killed in the mines. In the coal regions 
the newspapers carry stories every 
working day about miners who have 
lost their lives while practicing their 
most dangerous trade. In every coal- 
producing state the widows and or- 
phans of miners are numbered in the 
thousands. 

The simple fact of the matter is that, 
even if the miner’s pay were to be in- 
creased most substantially, he would 
not be properly compensated for the 
great contribution he makes to our 
economy and for the constant hazards 
he is compelled to endure. It is also 
a fact—a sad fact—that the nation 
rarely considers the pressing problems 
of the mine worker, his needs and wor- 
ries, his desire to take care of his family 
and educate his children and enjoy the 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship that are so often written about 
and discussed, 

The miners, as represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
have always been self-reliant and de- 
termined. They have won higher pay 
and better conditions over the years 
through the exercise of their combined 
strength. They intend to continue to 
gain better pay and better conditions 
in the years ahead in the same manner 
—through the one institution which the 
wage-earner can always look to with 





confidence, his own union, the U.M.W. 

The operators are sadly mistaken if 
they imagine that at this late date they 
will be permitted to destroy what has 
taken half a century to build up. On 
the other hand, if the operators will 
bargain in good faith with the United 
Mine Workers, the industry can pro- 
vide a fair return to management and 
a decent livelihood to its employes. 

Use of anti-labor government officials 
and illegal resort to “injunction law” 
represent a futile and foolish approach. 
The miners of this nation will never 
meekly accept the status of slaves. The 
United Mine Workers and the opera- 
tors can settle their problems in the 
American way, around the table, with- 
out the interference of outsiders. The 
union has always favored direct nego- 
tiations with the operators and has 
always been ready to bargain in good 
faith with the operators. 

Now it is for the operators to decide 
whether they are ready to discard the 
stupid plan of using government pup- 
pets against the mine workers of the 
nation and, in lieu of that ill-advised 
program, sit down around the table 
with representatives of the U.M.\. 
and work out a settlement fair to all 
parties. 

The operators beat their breasts and 
assert that they believe in free enter- 
prise. If they really do, let them prove 
it by practicing it now in the all-impor- 
tant field of labor relations. 


Life in the Mining Towns 


[From a Letter in the Christian Science Monitor] 


In December, 1893, my father was 
a coal miner. He was working for $1 
a day, and that day was twelve hours 
long. Furthermore, the mines in north- 
ern West Virginia, where I have spent 
all my life, shut down for more than 
six months. The miners were des- 
perate. They would work at anything 
for even 50 cents a day to get bread 
for their children. 

Well do I remember the coal strikes 
of 1904 and 1908. The miners were 
working for 40 cents a ton and for a 
ten-hour day they got 15 to 17% cents 
an hour. 

I remember when we had nothing 
in the house to eat but soup, beans and 
potatoes. Our clothing was patched 
until it wouldn’t hold any more patches. 
We had to go without shoes when it 
was cold enough to freeze ice. Those 
are the conditions the miners worked 
under until the Wagner Labor Act 
was passed. 

When I was nearly 14, my father 
took me in the mine to work on a 
mining machine. For ten hours’ work 


I received $1.25. My father then made 
about $3. During the winter months 
we saw daylight once a week—on 
Sunday. 

In the community where I live and 
the one where I now teach—both are 
coal-mining communities—there isn’t a 
single family that has a bathtub. There 
is no water in the houses. A central 
pump has to supply as many as ten 
families. 

Playgrounds? Community centers? 
Movies? The miners would think that 
the earth was coming to an end if they 
had any of them. And the company 
stores still get most of the miners’ hard- 
earned money. 

Miners don’t make the wages some 
people say they do. All miners have 
to pay for their explosives and when 
a man makes $12 he has used $2 worth 
of explosives. Then there are lights 
and smithing to be deducted. Rents 
are high for the kind of houses the 
miners live in. 

Justus A. DEARL. 

Tunnelton, W. Va. 








Arizona, Nebraska and South Dakota 
Prohibit Closed-Shop Agreements 





Legislatures have become stamping ground for foes of trade unionism 
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N THE November elections the 

states of Arizona, Nebraska and 
South Dakota adopted amendments to 
their state constitutions outlawing any 
and all types of closed-shop or union- 
security agreements. Under these 
amendments any provision in a collec- 
tive bargaining contract which requires 
union membership as a condition of 
employment is prohibited. 

The amendments apply to all agree- 
ments, whether entered into prior to 
the time the amendment was adopted 
or at a subsequent time. The amend- 
ments seek to dissolve union-security 
relationships, no matter how traditional 
in the industry or trade and no matter 
whether desired by employers, labor 
organizations and all employes in- 
volved. 

These amendments were patterned 
after a similar amendment adopted by 
Florida in 1943. There are proposals 
for similar laws in many other states 
of the Union, as well as nationally 
through federal legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
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has pledged itself to exert every pos- 
sible effort to defeat these amendments 
in the courts. A decision in any one 
state holding the amendment unconsti- 
tutional will not only operate to invali- 
date all existing amendments but will 
discourage attempts to pass additional 
anti-closed-shop laws in the future. 

There is no right, outside of the right 
to strike, which is more sacred to or- 
ganized labor or more necessary for its 
protection and security, if not for its 
very existence, than the right to seek 
and to obtain union-shop or other 
forms of union-security agreements. 

Experience over the many years 
since the workers of this country first 
sought organization has demonstrated 
conclusively that the union shop is the 
only practicable means of preventing 
the undermining of an _ established 
labor organization by discriminatory 
or other practices of an employer, of 
maintaining union wages and condi- 
tions by preventing cutthroat non- 
union competition, of achieving a real 
equality of bargaining power and, 
finally, of insuring an equality of 
sacrifice by requiring that all who en- 
joy union wages and working condi- 
tions achieved through years of strug- 
gle and deprivation share in the costs 
of such benefits as members of the 
union, rather than participate without 
contribution as “free riders.” 

Knowing the importance, indeed the 
indispensability, of the union-security 
principle to the trade union movement, 
opponents of organized labor have 
singled it out for attack by passing and 
seeking to pass laws such as have been 
passed in Florida, Arizona, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. The American 
Federation of Labor is resolved to carry 
the battle in all states to the highest 
courts in a determined effort to pre- 
serve labor’s traditional prerogatives. 
We assert that such laws are arbitrary, 
discriminatory and a deprivation of 
fundamental rights. Furthermore, such 
laws conflict with federally granted 
rights, such as the right to negotiate 
for union-security agreements guaran- 
teed by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

In accordance with its commitment, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
assigned the writer and his associates 
to the task of defeating these uncon- 
scionable laws in every state where 
they arise. We have already com- 
menced litigation in Florida challeng- 
ing the laws passed there, but that 
litigation, which was commenced in the 
federal courts, has been returned by 
the United States Supreme Court to 
the state courts for a prior construc- 
tion and interpretation of the law. 

Similar litigation before the state 
courts of Nebraska, Arizona and South 
Dakota is now in preparation. Her- 
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bert S. Thatcher, who is an associate 
of the writer and has been active in 
much litigation involving anti-labor 
laws in the past few years, has just 
returned from a trip to Nebraska, 
Arizona and South Dakota where he 
met with officials of the State Federa- 
tions of Labor of those states, together 
with their attorneys. Specific lawsuits 
have been drawn up which will serve 
to bring before the courts the various 
legal issues involved under the chal- 
lenge to the constitutionality of each 
state law. 

Unlike Florida, neither Nebraska, 
Arizona nor South Dakota, acting 
through its Attorney General, is as- 
serting any active role in enforcing the 
law. The laws contain no specific pen- 
alties, either civil or criminal, for a 
violation thereof available to the state. 
Accordingly, the contemplated law- 
suits will take the form of injunctions 
requiring employers to comply with 
existing union-security provisions, to- 
gether with a request for a declaration 
by the court of the rights and duties 
of labor organizations, employers and 
the individual employes under the 
amendments. In our suits we shall 
contend that the amendments violate 
the federal Constitution in numerous 
respects, among them being impair- 
ment of obligations of existing con- 
tracts, arbitrary denial of the right to 
contract in the future, discrimination 
in favor of non-union employes as 
against union employes, and conflict 
with the Wagner Act. 

It is proposed that the suits will be 
instituted in Nebraska and Arizona im- 
mediately after the first of the year. 
In South Dakota it is expected that 
the Legislature may take some action 
to implement the amendment, pending 
which there probably will be no en- 


Teachers Set 


Terming the crisis facing the public 
schools “a national tragedy,” the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has issued a state- 
ment urging all local affiliates to work 
for minimum salaries of $2500 a year. 

The Council charged that one teacher 
in six in the public schools is not qual- 
ified or adequately trained, and pointed 
out that increasing salaries would at- 
tract more qualified teachers and solve 
the teacher shortage by making it un- 
necessary for teachers to leave the pro- 
fession to secure a livng wage. 

“We believe that every child in the 
nation is entitled to at least a $2500 
teacher,” the statement declared. 

The Council called also for smaller 
classes. Overcrowding was held to 
contribute to teen-age delinquency. 





forcement. Therefore, no suit willbe 
immediately instituted in that state. 
However, a determination in any state 
will be conclusive as to all states. Of 
the three pending sets of litigation in 
Florida, Nebraska and Arizona, which- 
ever case is first decided by the State 
Supreme Court will then immediately 
be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court if the decision is adverse. 

A decision on the merits in either 
Nebraska or Arizona by the State 
Supreme Court can be expected - by 
March or April. This means that if an 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court is necessary, it could not be 
heard by that court until early next 
fall. 

However, pending this litigation, the 
A. F. of L. organizations are advised to 
insist on union-shop contracts, thereby 
preserving the status quo, and, as we 
are informed, employers, with but few 
exceptions, are cooperating in_ pre- 
serving the status quo. 

All litigation in respect to the vari- 
ous anti-closed-shop laws or constitu- 
tional amendments is being conducted 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in conjunction with the respective 
State Federations of Labor. The ut- 
most cooperation has been secured 
from the State Federations and their 
counsel, and it is expected that this 
litigation will proceed rapidly through 
the courts. 

In the meantime, it is urged that 
unions experiencing difficulty on ac- 
count of these laws refrain from insti- 
tuting separate suits, but bring all such 
difficuities to the attention of their 
State Federations of Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor and the 
State Federation will keep the mem- 
bership informed as to the progress of 
the litigation. 


Wage Minimum 


“A large part of the crime and de- 
linquency problem facing the nation 
has resulted from overcrowding of 
classes caused by the teacher shortage,” 
the Council said. “The estimated cost 
of crime and delinquency in 1946 prob- 
ably will be greater than the profits 
of all American industry during the 
same period. 

“Economically as well as socially, 
the crisis facing the public schools is 
a national tragedy. It is a situation 
which requires the services of the best 
teaching talent in the nation. The 
nation cannot afford to continue the 
loss of many of its most competent 
teachers.” 

The Council urged that teachers be 
freed from political fear and be assured 
democratic working conditions. 




















Cooperative laundry was started in Phoenix to teach recalcitrant employers folly of refusing 


We know How to Fight 


By SAM J. BYERS 





aan — 
to negotiate 


President, Laundry Workers International Union 


T Phoenix, Arizona, the Laundry 
aX Workers International Union 
discovered that the laundry owners 
would stoop to any kind of chicanery 
to prevent their employes from joining 
a union and obtaining decent wages 
and working conditions. 

The employes of the Phoenix Linen 
Supply responded readily to our ap- 
peal to join Local 287 of the Laundry 
Workers International Union. Within 
a short time we had signed up a ma- 
jority. Last February they voted for 
a union, 66 to 14. But the Phoenix 
Linen Supply refused to sign a contract. 

This company was under Army con- 
trol when the other laundries in Phoe- 
nix received OPA permission to raise 
their prices. We cooperated with the 
Phoenix Linen Supply in the prepara- 
tion of its petition to OPA for increases 
which would bring its prices into line 
with those charged by other laundries 
in the city. The company, voicing 
gratitude, promised to bargain with us. 
But as soon as the price adjustment 
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came through the company promptly 
forgot its promise. 

The company’s next move was to 
inform us that we would have to nego- 
tiate on a citywide basis for all the 
laundries in Phoenix. The Phoenix 
Industrial Council was authorized to 
represent all the laundries. We com- 
menced negotiations with the Council. 

While we were having our troubles, 
the Teamsters were having theirs. 
They had signed up the drivers of the 
Phoenix Linen Supply. The Indus- 
trial Council didn’t want to bargain 
with the Teamsters. Then one of the 
drivers was discharged for union ac- 
tivity and negotiations stopped com- 
pletely. Conciliator Lyle Johnson at- 
tempted to ‘bring the parties together 
again, but was unable to get manage- 
ment to agree. 

The A. F. of L. locals in Phoenix 
had been cooperating 100 per cent, but 
after this final provocation they decided 
something really effective had to be 
done. They decided to open a coopera- 


tive laundry to serve the barbers, 
butchers, hotels and restaurants. The 
money for the machinery and the 
linens was put up by A. F. of L. local 
unions in Arizona. Among the con- 
tributors were the Bartenders, Team- 
sters, Painters, Butchers, Bakers, Of- 
fice Workers, Street Railway Workers, 
Laborers, Carpenters, Typos and many 
others. 

The Laundry Workers International 
Union pledged all-out financial] _assist- 
ance to promote the cooperative ven- 
ture and the local A. F. of L. unions 
guaranteed that they would’ provide 
sufficient funds to continue the opera- 
tion as long as necessary. 

The Cooperative Laundry began 
service to Phoenix barbers on July 18. 
It was a success from the start. 

This success has been achieved in 
the face of violent opposition from the 
laundry owners. They have done 
everything in their power to wreck the 
venture. When the Cooperative Laun- 
dry first started, it did not have enough 
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towels to supply all the barbers in 
Phoenix. The Phoenix Linen Supply 
discovered this and immediately noti- 
fied the barbers that it would discon- 
tinue all service unless every barber in 
Phoenix refused to patronize the union 
laundry. 

When our organizer learned of the 
company’s ultimatum, he immediately 
boarded a plane for Los Angeles. The 
next day the union laundry had enough 
towels to supply every barber in Phoe- 
nix. Within forty-eight hours of the 
company’s ultimatum union towels 
were being delivered to the barber 
shops. The barbers, jubilant, set the 
towels supplied by the Phoenix Linen 
Supply out on the sidewalk. 

If left to its own devices, it is prob- 
able that the company would have ne- 
gotiated with us at this point. How- 
ever, the Arizona open shoppers, who 
have adequate resources for a long 
fight, wanted to use the Phoenix Linen 
Supply as a guinea pig and the com- 
pany allowed itself to be so used. 


To make certain that the union laun- 
dry would have a large enough supply 
of towels to continue its excellent serv- 
ice to the barbers, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles Lindgren in Chicago 
obtained a large quantity and sent them 
to our local in Phoenix. Towels also 
poured into Phoenix from our locals 
in St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
in Phoenix are ready to put towels 
from our laundry in every restaurant 
and the bartenders will put them in 
every tavern. 

This isn’t the first time our union 
has tried running a laundry when the 
industry refused to bargain with us. 
Our Local 49 in Spokane, Washington, 
started and operated a laundry in that 
city when it came up against the or- 
ganized opposition of the industry. 
The fight in Spokane was carried on 
for five years. In the end our local 
obtained the contract which manage- 
ment should have been ready to nego- 
tiate at the outset. 


In Spokane we fought for five years. 
In Phoenix we will fight for ten years, 
if necessary. Time and expense mean 
nothing where a fundamental principle 
of unionism is involved. 

The Phoenix laundry is operated 
under a permit from the Phoenix Co- 
operative Association, which also pro- 
vided the machinery. 

The local unions in Phoenix are 
making the Cooperative Laundry a 
permanent business and enlarging it, 
so that it will be able to handle all of 
the linen supply work in the city if the 
laundries continue to refuse to recog- 
nize and bargain with their employes. 

The initiative and militant spirit of 
our members and their determination 
to overcome the obstacles placed in 
their path will win. Morale is high. 
Ultimately our Phoenix employers will 
see the folly of their course. They will 
realize that the Laundry Workers 
International Union is a labor organi- 
zation that is to be respected and dealt 
with honestly and fairly. 


Committee Backs Free Bargaining 


AITH of labor and management 

in the American system of free 
collective bargaining was affirmed last 
month in a statement of policy adopted 
unanimously by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee of the 
United States Conciliation Service. 

A. F. of L. members of the group 
are Frank P. Fenton, director of or- 
ganization, and Boris Shishkin, econ- 
omist. The management members are 
H. W. Steinkraus, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Company; Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president, Servel, Inc.; V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, National 
Sand and Gravel Association, Inc., and 
Clarence O. Skinner, Automotive and 
Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc. 

The Advisory Committee’s state- 
ment: 

“The postwar government policy of 
free collective bargaining places full 
responsibility for continuous produc- 
tion on management and on labor. 
There is now no labor board to fix 
wage rates or order conditions of work. 
Disputes over these issues must now 
be settled by give and take at the bar- 
gaining table. 

“This is as it should be. The policy 
of free collective bargaining is the pol- 
icy recommended unanimously by the 
President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations. Under 
this policy the government’s role in 
collective bargaining is limited to one 
of voluntary mediation through the 
United States Conciliation Service. 

“In this difficult period of transition 
we recommend that the Conciliation 
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Service preserve a maximum flexibility 
in its mediation program. The daily 
mediation efforts of federal concilia- 
tors are assisting in the prevention of 
many strikes and in the settlement of 
those that do occur. To supplement 
their activity, we recommend the fur- 
ther development of four major media- 
tion techniques for special types of 
cases. No one of these techniques is 
a cure-all; each one, in its proper place, 
may be useful in assisting management 
and labor representatives to arrive at 
a voluntary settlement of their own 
problems. 

“(1) Special Conciliators. We rec- 
ommend the establishment of a panel 
of men nationally known for their 
work in labor relations, these men to 
be used as special conciliators for major 
industrial disputes. 

“(2) Tripartite Mediation. In some 
types of disputes the use of representa- 
tives of industry and of labor to serve 
in an advisory capacity with the con- 
ciliator in his mediation efforts will be 
helpful. Panels of industry and labor 
representatives should be established 
by the Conciliation Service for this 
purpose. 

“(3) Voluntary Arbitration. 

“(A) Grievance Procedure— 
Wherever it appears that union-man- 
agement relations would be improved 
by the arbitration of disputes over the 
interpretation or application of the 
terms of an agreement, we recommend 
that management and labor write into 
their collective bargaining agreements 


a provision using arbitration as a ter- 
minal point in the disposition of all 
grievance issues subject to arbitration 
under the agreement. 


“(B) Basic Contract Terms—New 
contract issues should be determined 
by the parties at the bargaining table. 
However, there are disputes in which 
the Conciliation Service may usefully 
recommend the use of voluntary arbi- 
tration to resolve such issues after all 
mediation processes have been ex- 
hausted. 


“(4) Emergency Boards. We rec- 
ommend for cases of national impor- 
tance, where normal mediation efforts 
have failed and where the parties con- 
sent, that emergency boards of inquiry 
be appointed from outside the federal 
government to conduct hearings on the 
issues and to publish findings based 
upon evidence submitted at those 
hearings. 

“Members of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee believe that 
a system of free collective bargaining 
can work. We believe that any form 
of compulsory arbitration or ‘super 
machinery’ for disposition of labor dis- 
putes may frustrate rather than foster 
industrial peace. 

“With collective bargaining freed 
from all wartime controls, we believe 
that American industry and American 
labor can and will assume their indi- 
vidual and joint responsibilities for the 
production of the goods and services 
so necessary to a prosperous peacetime 
America.” 
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By LAURENCE FOLEY 


President, Granite Cutters International Association 


O FAR no one has been able to 

find records giving a connected 
account of organization among granite 
cutters in this country prior to the 
formation of the National Union of 
Granite Cutters in March, 1877. How- 
ever, there were many local unions 
spread along the Atlantic coast, as is 
proved by copies of constitutions and 
by-laws, and these locals had a system 
of exchanging cards. 

Organized granite cutters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., petitioned President An- 
drew Jackson to support a plan to build 
a granite bridge over the Potomac 
River at Washington, a plan that was 
adopted one hundred years later. The 
span is the magnificent Arlington 
Bridge. At about the same time, or- 

anizations of granite cutters in New 

ork City were making vigorous pro- 
test against the use of convict labor in 
the cutting of granite for municipal 
purposes. Brief mention here and 
there in documents shows that locals 
in different parts of the country were 
actiye from 1820 to 1877. 


National Union Formed in 1877 


In 1877 a small number of granite 
cutters met at Rockland, Maine, and 
formed the National Union of Granite 
Cutters, which was to change its name 
to Granite Cutters International Asso- 
ciation of America in 1905. Thomp- 
son Murch was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, which was the title given to the 
chief executive. 

The new organization was faced by 
conditions that required ability, energy, 
perseverance and fortitude of the high- 
est order in those who had determined 
there must be a change. ‘There were 
ten- and twelve-hour work days, ten 
in winter, twelve in summer, piece- 
work was the rule and earnings were 
very small. Company stores and com- 
pany boarding houses made heavy in- 
roads on the small earnings, and it 
was not unusual for the granite cutter 
with a family to be told on pay day 
that no money was due him, and worse, 
that he owed money to the company 
store. 

Labor unions at that time were re- 
garded as a menace to employers and 
to society. This feeling was especially 
strong in the villages and small towns, 
where many granite cutting plants were 
located. 

Because of the existing prejudice 
and hostility, granite cutters had to 
organize secretly at first, and this was 
very difficult in the small communities 
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where everybody knew everybody's 
business. Unconquerable and unswerv- 
ing resolution, joined with the eager- 
ness to bring about organization, over- 
came all resistance, and soon after the 
initial action at Rockland the national 
union had chartered branches all over 
the country. This was not brought 
about by paid organizers. There was 
no such office or officer in the union. 
Every man carrying a card was an 
organizer. 

Always noted as a man with restless 
feet, the wandering granite cutter car- 
ried the gospel of economic and social 
betterment into every hamlet and town 
where granite was cut, and let it be 
said, too, wherever these union mis- 
sionaries found groups of granite cut- 
ters they found men willing, and more 
than willing—eager—to be organized. 

Thompson Murch continued in the 
office of secretary-treasurer for two 
years and then resigned because of his 
election as a member of Congress from 
Maine. Most of his contemporaries 
have passed on and there is little docu- 
mentary evidence to give a definite 
impression of his personality. It is 
evident, however, that he must have 
been a remarkable man to win election 
to Congress in those years, when affil- 
iation with organized labor was re- 
garded as a stigma. 

Josiah B. Dyer succeeded him in the 
office of secretary-treasurer. Mr. Dyer 
wielded a powerful pen, was an accom- 
plished strategist. During his four- 
teen years in office the organization 
forged steadily ahead in improving 
working conditions. The hours of the 
working day were shortened, wages 
were increased, the monthly payday 
was cut down to payday every two 
weeks, and the company store evil was 
curbed. Adjustment committees were 
formed and recognized, thus providing 
a way for the amicable adjustment of 
all grievances. 

In 1881 the union applied for a char- 
ter from the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, as the American Federation of 
Labor was then known. The charter 
was issued, and from then on the or- 
ganized granite cutters have been affil- 
iated with the national trade union 
movement. 

It can be understood that betterment 
in working conditions was not brought 
about without struggle and sacrifice. 
The blacklist and the courts were 
weapons freely used by employers, but 
the indomitable spirit of union granite 
cutters reg irded the use of these weap- 


The Granite Cutters 


ons as indications of the need for 
stronger and better organized effort. 
Repression and injustice acted as stim- 
ulants to the determination to maintain 
and perfect organization, no matter 
how great the sacrifice. 

Finally in 1892 the employers 
massed all of their forces and resources 
in a supreme effort to destroy the Na- 
tional Union of Granite Cutters. The 
question raised by the employers to 
provoke the conflict would seem to 
those not understanding the situation 
to be an insufficient cause for a quarrel. 
The employers demanded that all 
agreements. expire on the last day of 
December, instead of on the last day 
of April, as was the custom. At that 
time granite cutting operations were 
almost at a standstill in the winter. 
Under these conditions the employers 
were in a position to dictate terms of 
new agreements to be put into effect 
on January 1, while the employes were 
in an advantageous position to insist 
on equitable terms for new agreements 
when the agreements went into effect 
on May 1. 

As the union could not agree to the 
change in the date demanded by the 
employers, the employers locked out 
their employes. The lockout affected 
pretty nearly the entire industry, and 
months lengthened into years before 
the 1892 lockout was really ended. 
When it did end, however, the em- 
ployers’ organization was dead and the 
union was alive, inspired with the de- 
termination to repair damage done 
during the years of strife. 


James Duncan Named to Office 


In 1895 James Duncan was elected 
secretary-treasurer, continuing in the 
office until 1912, when the title was 
changed to international president. He 
served as international president until 
1923, when. he resigned after having 
held the office of chief executive for 
nearly twenty-nine years. He was an 
able executive, remarkably gifted as a 
writer and orator, and his influence 
was a powerful factor in shaping the 
policy of the whole American labor 
movement. 

His association with the American 
Federation of Labor began soon after 
its formation and lasted until his death 
in 1928. His memory will be revered 
while trade unionism endures. 

During his term as international 
president union granite cutters were 
constantly forging ahead. The eight- 
hour day was won, then the Saturday 
half-holiday, weekly paydays were 
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established and the company store 
passed Off the scene completely. Piece- 
work was eliminated and wages were 
increased from $2.50 per day to an $8 
minimum. 

As the years rolled on, however, 
changing conditions brought new and 
exceedingly serious problems. The 
introduction of the pneumatic tool in 
the early part.of the twentieth century 
brought a health hazard into the in- 
dustry that was unknown up to that 
time. Granite cutters immediately di- 
rected attention to the dust made by 
the pneumatic tool and pointed out 
that this increase in the amount of dust 
would be injurious to health. 

In 1909 the Northfield, Vermont, 
branch objected to the use of a tool 
that had been proved to be especially 
injurious. Called the “bumper,” this 
tool was a heavy pneumatic hammer 
driving a four-pointed object that 
raised clouds of dust. The objection 
to the use of this tool was met by 
a lockout that lasted for months, 
and included all the branches in 
the Barre, Vermont, belt, the 
largest granite cutting district in 
the world. The lockout ended 
the use of the bumper but emp- 
tied the treasury of the union. 
However, the calm, unflinching 
courage and sacrifice of its mem- 
bers against brought it safely to 
shore. 

An attempt to put a $3 daily 
minimum into effect in 1900 was 
not wholly successful, but it did 
come about a few years later. 
A convention in 1912 decided 
that a $4 minimum would be 
established on or before May 1, 
1916. The date for the increased 
minimum to go into effect was set 
far ahead in order not to inter- 
fere with existing agreements, 
which had been negotiated from 
1900 up to 1919, and ran for 
four- and five-year periods. The 
request for the $4 minimum nat- 
urally met with opposition, but it 
went into effect at the appointed 
time. 

The entry of the United States 
into World War I found nearly 
all branches of the Association 
hound by long-term agreements 
at the $4 daily rate. Living costs 
soared, wages in ali other lines 
rose and finally representatives 
of the employers and of the Gran- 
ite Cutters met in the early part 
of 1919 and agreed to an up- 
ward revision of wage rates all 
over the country which brought 
the minimum up. to $8 per day 
in 1920. 

In the latter part of 1920 and 
lasting through 1921 there was a 
slackening of business and em- 
ployers demanded in 1921 that 
wages be reduced to $6.40 per 
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day minimum. Granite cutters refused 
to accept the suggested wage reduction. 
The refusal was followed by another 
lockout. The few members who were 
working assessed themselves heavily 
and supported those locked out. At 
the end of 1922 and the beginning 


of 1923 the situation broke and a few 


firms signed for an $8 minimum rate. 
They were joined by others and finally 
almost all firms signed. 

The introduction of machinery on a 
large scale since then has brought 
about revolutionary changes in the in- 
dustry and along with these changes 
have come more problems. The wis- 
dom, moderation and fortitude that 
have characterized the policies and ac- 
tions of the union granite cutters for 
more than half a century will solve 
these problems in a way that will ele- 
vate the moral, intellectual and social 
condition of all connected with the 
industry. 





In 1923 Sam Squibb was elected 
international president and held the 
office until his death in 1935. During 
his term of office there were trouble- 
some times also, but the union again 
weathered the storm, and in 1940 was 
able to establish a minimum of $9 per 
day for granite cutters all over the 
country for a five-day week. This has 
been steadily increased and now granite 
cutters are working under an $11 per 
day minimum, 

The writer was elected to succeed 
Sam Squibb in the early part of 1936 
and is still serving in that capacity. 
Great strides have been made in organ- 
izing and reorganizing among granite 
cutters; new locals are forming every 
day. Many new apprentices have 
started within the past year under the 
government’s apprentice training pro- 
gram, and things are moving very 
satisfactorily in the granite cutting in- 
dustry at the present writing. 


A quarry at Barre, Vermont, in world’s foremost granite-cutting district 
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Labor and 
Vocational ducation 


By HARRY J. HAGEN 


Vice-President, International Union 





of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


HE LABORING man, when he 

thinks about trade and industrial 
education, feels that it should provide 
the training needed for gainful employ- 
ment in the occupation chosen by the in- 
dividual. He feels that this training 
should be of such a nature as to prepare 
a person for entrance into that occu- 
pation and to equip him to make satis- 
factory progress as time passes. 

Labor certainly recognizes that the 
successful mechanic is happily adjusted 
socially, physically and mentally. 

Trade unionists, not only as a group 
of employed people who are organized 
but also as citizens of this republic, 
look to the schools to provide for all the 
youth of the land, regardless of race, 
creed or color, the general basic educa- 
tion.and the respect for the ideals of 
liberty which are the foundations of 
our nation. 

The schools should put each youth in 
possession of the tools of learning— 
reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
schools should also provide opportuni- 





It is just as essential, the author holds, to train a youth to use his hands as 
it is to instruct him in foreign languages and the other cultural subjects 
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ties for instruction in the industrial 
arts and in home economics, and credit 
for these subjects should be on the 
same level as that accorded other sub- 
jects. To a man interested in labor, it 
appears just as essential for an Ameri- 
can youth to be trained in the use of his 
hands as it is for him to be trained in 
foreign languages or other subjects less 
essential to the earning of a living. 

This does not mean that labor ex- 
pects the high schools to turn out_fin- 
ished craftsmen in any line. We do 
recognize, however, that the skill which 
guides the artist’s brush or the sculp- 
tor’s chisel or the ordinary hand- or 
machine-driven tool is as essential in 
fulfilling the development of mind as 
is learning from books alone. 

Labor is also. cognizant of the fact 
that industrial arts or home making or 
any other type of training which enables 
the fingers to do in a skillful way what 
the brain conceives is not confined en- 
tirely to the mechanical trades but in- 
cludes many types of office skills, the 
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sewing and cooking skills and artistic 
development in many lines. 

The training of apprentices is more 
important today than at any time in 
the past. During the war much was 
accomplished by training people to per- 
form a limited number of operations 
well. Unquestionably this procedure 
helped greatly in the winning of the 
war. But today we face new problems. 

We want production sufficient to 
meet the needs of mankind and a little 
extra to add joy to living. We also 
want something more. We want our 
workmen to be intelligent workmen. 
We want quantity and quality of pro- 
duction. The mere acquisition of a 
few hand skills that produce quantity 
is not enough in the way of training 
the postwar worker. 

Many technological changes 
took place during the war. New 
production methods which were 
developed in the course of the 
war are now being introduced 
into peacetime industry. These 
technological changes and new 
methods have increased the need 
for vocational training. 

It is evident now that, although 
great efficiency was developed in 
the production of war material, 
no new training procedure was 
found which can approach well- 
planned apprenticeship. This is 
especially true in. the development 
of building trades workers. 

The skilled trades, with their 
apprenticeship periods of three or 
more years, should look to the 
school to provide not only instruc- 
tion in related subjects, such as 
mathematics, drawing or science, 
but also the coordination of the 
school work with the practical 
side of apprenticeship carried out 
in the shop. or on the job. To 
turn out a journeyman with a 
knowledge of and experience in 
the basic skills of his trade re- 
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quires that the apprentice shall be put 
through a systematized course of train- 
ing on the job. 

Neither employer nor labor has 
wholeheartedly assumed the duty of 
preparing progressive instruction 
courses in skills nor set up the machin- 
ery that will insure to every apprentice 
some exposure or experience in each of 
the basic skills. Without this super- 
vision it is possible for a man to spend 
years of his apprenticeship in a spe- 
cialty or on a job in which his initial 
skill is of too much financial benefit to 
his employer and to the apprentice for 
either to insist that he go slower and 
take on new jobs to learn new skills 
which eventually he will have to have 
if he is to be a well-rounded mechanic. 

As an illustration, consider an ap- 
prentice in the sheet metal trade who 
works for a contractor whose business 
almost exclusively is the installation of 
steel ceilings. When this man emerges 
from his apprenticeship, if he should 
spend all of his years as an apprentice 
in that particular specialty shop, he will 
be completely untrained in many of the 
minor and major basic skills that are 
expected of a sheet metal worker in 
the construction industry. 

Labor believes that intensive pro- 
grams of training for trade, industry 
and commerce should be restricted to 
those who are 17 years of age or older 
and should be given immediately pre- 
ceding entrance into industrial life. Ex- 
perience on the job, either as appren- 
tices in mechanical trades or as junior 
office workers, will build upon. the 
foundation of school training to the ad- 
vantage of the youth and the employer. 

When we think of trade and indus- 
trial education we really think in terms 
of apprentice training. Apprenticeship 
has many advantages for both the youth 
entering industrial service and for the 
society in which he is going to live. 

It is organized labor’s sincere desire 
that the apprentice shall be made to 
feel and trained to meet his social obli- 
gations. We want our apprentices to 
see their responsibilities to their fellow 
men. The development of an intelli- 
gent, socially adjusted workman can- 
not be plotted in terms of definite 
mathematical procedures that lead to 
an end goal. We recognize that the 
training of apprentices is a many-sided 
job. 

In St. Louis in the prewar days 
there was an extensive and successful 
program of apprentice training as well 
as a large and successful program of 
adult education. The war years inter- 
rupted both parts of the adult educa- 
tion program. Now, with the training 
of veterans on the job under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, apprenticeship is bigger 
than anything the St. Louis schools ex- 
perienced at any time in the past. 

This program covers seventeen sep- 
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arate crafts. There is a total registra- 
tion of 1,000 apprentices. Whenever 
an industry, represented by an advisory 
committee, can furnish fifty apprentices 
to attend school one half-day per week, 
the St. Louis public schools, with the 
assistance of state and federal agencies, 
put on a man to teach these apprentices 
and spend one-third of his employed 
time in the supervision of the appren- 
tices on the job. The object is to see 
that practical experience keeps pace 
with school training. 

It has become a common practice to 
set up local apprentice committees. 
From these local committees have come 
some excellent training procedures. 

Some localities are more fortunate 
than others. For example, Chicago has 
Philip L. McNamee as Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools in charge of 
vocational education. He is a man who 
started as a tradesman and, although 
he has reached a high level profession- 
ally, has kept in touch with labor and 
guided his associates to provide the 
type of training needed by apprentices. 

Paralleling Mr. McNamee’s work in 
Chicago has been that of Fred J. Jeffrey 
in St. Louis. This wise and patient 
educator is admired by everyone who 
has been privileged to work with him. 
His enthusiasm for trade and indus- 
trial education has been a constant 
source of inspiration. 

There are many others in various 
parts of the country to whom praise 
should be given. They are people who 


are doing excellent work in their own 
communities. Nationally, however, it 
is evident that we lack a program of 

i mitude and quality to turn 
out the skilled, intelligent craftsmen 
needed. 

Labor has had a most important part 
in placing in the hands of vocational 
educators the tools for doing the job 
and funds for carrying on trade and 
industrial education. Every conven- 
tion of the American Federation of La- 
bor has given consideration to the edu- 
cation of American youth. Full-time 
school attendance laws and child labor 
laws tied to school attendance have 
been enacted through the efforts of or- 
ganized labor. Every law pertaining 
to the furnishing of funds for vocational 
training on the federal level was passed 
with the assistance of labor. What bet- 
ter evidence of labor’s interest in edu- 
cation and vocational training could be 
cited ? 

Labor looks to the public schools to 
support apprentice education and trade 
extension or employment extension 
education in all lines. The facilities 
required for such a program in every 
community should be conveniently ac- 
cessible to apprentices and employes. 

There is a need for the establishment 
of a national program of trade and in- 
dustrial training which meets the re- 
quirements of the workmen of our 
country. Organized labor stands ready 
to assist in any way possible in the ac- 
complishment of such a program. 





Figures compiled by George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, show that 
membership of 
the A. F. of L. 
increased from 
7,151,808 on 
August 31 to 
7,233,258 by 
the close of the 
‘Ye. year. 

a og st 

7 veals the lac 
nendinerethd of truth in re- 
ports that the organized labor 
movement in the United States 
has suffered a setback in recent 
months. The new membership 
total is the highest in the his- 
tory of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Substantial increases in mem- 
bership have been reported from 
the South, where an intensive 
organizing campaign has been 
under way in recent months, and 








There Are Now 7,233,258 of Us 


‘that organization spells higher 


from every other section ef the 
country. Whatever may be hap- 
pening to unions affiliated with 
other organizations, it is cer- 
tain that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is surging for- 
ward, winning new adherents 
daily in almost every field of 
wage-earning endeavor. A par- 
ticularly noteworthy growth in 
membership has been taking 
place recently among teachers, 
insurance men, government 
workers and other white-collar 
employes. 

Today’s A. F. of L. member- 
ship is close to three times as 
large as that of fifteen years ago 
and is greater by approximately 
3,000,000 than.the total back in 
1940. After World War I the 
membership of many unions fell 
off rather sharply, but a similar 
development is not anticipated 
this time. For the wage-earn- 
ers of America have learned 


pay and increased security. 
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THE LATE E. E. MILLIMAN 


WO international presidents 

of American Federation of 
Labor organizations died last 
month. They were Elmer E. Mil- 
liman, who had served as head of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes since 1940, and 
Frank Kasten, leader of the United 
Brick and Clay Workers for thirty 
years. 

Death came to Mr. Milliman, 
one of the best-liked leaders in the 
American labor movement, on the 
last day of the year, in a Detroit 
hospital to which he had gone for 
a major operation. He was 56. 


His sudden passing came as a 
great shock and was mourned not 
only by his own members and rail- 
road workers in general, but by all 
labor. He had rendered notable 
service to the American Federation 
of Labor on many occasions. 

William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., expressed the sorrow 
of American labor. He said: 

“No one can adequately appraise 
the great loss which the hosts of 
labor have sustained. He was an 
outstanding leader, possessed of 
the highest degree of honor and 
integrity.” 

Elmer Milliman was born at 
Mount Morris, New York, where 
he attended grammar and high 
schools. Subsequently he studied 


Death Summons 
HK Milliman, 
Frank Kasten 


engineering ‘for a 
time in Rochester. 

During a decade of 
service with the 
Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western 
Railroad he became 
deeply interested in 
the economic problems faced by 
his fellow workers. 

He was elected general chair- 
man of the Maintenance of Way 
Employes for the D. L. & W. 
System and a few years later, 
having made a most impressive 
record, was promoted to the office 
of secretary-treasurer of the in- 
ternational union. Eighteen years 
later Mr. Milliman was elevated 
to the presidency, winning reelec- 
tion in 1943 and again in 1946. 

Mr. Kasten succumbed to heart 
disease December 12 at the age of 
68. His passing is a heavy loss to 
the American labor movement, 
which he had served ably for a 
period of three decades. 

Mr. Kasten, a member of Local 
3, had an important role in the 
memorable strike of the Brick and 
Clay Workers at Brazil, Indiana, 
thirty years ago. On that occa- 
sion Judge Anderson, an “injunc- 
tion judge,” ordered the jailing 
of every union officer who had 
anything to do with the strike. 
Despite the judge’s actions, the 
union refused to. crumble and was 
ultimately victorious. 

One of the smaller affiliates of 
the A. F. of L., the union headed 
by Mr. Kasten nevertheless en- 
joyed high esteem during his 
presidency, thanks in large part 
to his statesmanlike policies. Out- 


spoken and determined, he followed 
sound procedures in fighting for the 
economic advancement of the work- 
ers whom he represented and was 
always ready to extend full coopera- 
tion to all sister organizations. 

Other recent deaths: 

SAMUEL SHorRE, 55, vice-presi- 
dent, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 

ELMER SPAugR, treasurer, Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union. 

WILLIAM KAUFMAN, vice-presi- 
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dent emeritus, Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Helpers. 

V. A. ZimMe_Er, 60, director, Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
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MOVES 


PUERTO RICO 


ALONG 


By NICOLAS NOGUERAS RIVERA 


Secretary-Treasurer, Puerto Rico Free Federation of Workingmen 


N July 25, 1898, American troops 

landed in Puerto Rico and the, 
working people of the island started a 
new life under the American flag. 

Almost a year later Santiago Igle- 
sias, born in Spain, founded the Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of Workingmen. 
This was something new for Puerto 
Rican labor. The date was July 18, 
1899, 

During the 400 years of Spanish 
control over the island, the working 
people had suffered under the exploita- 
tion of a privileged class. They had 
labored from sun to sun for a pittance. 
There were no school facilities for 
their children. Owning no property, 
they did not vote. 

In the initial report rendered by 
Charles H. Allen, first Governor of 
Puerto Rico under the civil govern- 
ment established in 1900, we can read 
that out of 322,393 children of school 
age, only eight per cent attended school. 
Now over 80 per cent of the school 
population of nearly 450,000 children 
has the opportunity to attend schools. 
There is a staff of nearly 7,000 teachers 
and there are 6,000 schoolrooms. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen affiliated with the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor in 1901. This 
development was considered as a his- 
toric event by labor in Puerto Rico. 
Fraternal relations with this powerful 
labor institution of the United States, 
it was felt, would give strength to our 
local movement in its efforts to trans- 
form the economic, social and political 
life of Puerto Rican workers. 


Gompers Visits the Island 


Four years later President Samuel 
Gompers. visited the island. His visit 
created a better understanding between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its state branch in Puerto Rico. 

In 1917 a new organic law for Puerto 
Rico was approved by the Congress of 
the United States. American citizen- 
ship was granted to the people of 
the island. This political evolution 
favored decisively the cause of organ- 
ized-labor in Puerto Rico as repre- 
sented by the Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 

As any other labor organization in 
any part of the world where there had 
been oppression, tyranny, exploitation 
and reactionary forces, we have offered 
the lives and blood, the liberty and 
tranquillity of leaders and members of 
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our glorious institution in the humani- 
tarian endeavor to create social jus- 
tice, free trade unionism and democracy 
and a better understanding of the in- 
alienable rights of labor. 

Since its inception the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Workingmen, with 
the support and assistance of its parent 
organization, the American Federation 
of Labor, has achieved unprecedented 
gains in the economic, social and politi- 
cal fields for the working people. 

From 1899 to 1940 the toiling 
masses of Puerto Rico were united 
under the banners of our institution, 
the only labor organization in the 
island. In 1940 a dual movement, 
apparently sponsored by the govern- 
ment under Professor Tugwell’s ad- 
ministration, emerged from the ranks 
of the so-called radical groups, produc- 
ing confusion and weakening the bar- 
gaining power of the workers in some 
of the industries. In the sugar indus- 
try, where the Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen had won sub- 
stantial economic gains for the workers 
in agreements covering 140,000 em- 
ployes in the fields and mills, the dual 
movement appeared and created dis- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Not Compulsion but Cooperation 


HE DAWN of 1947 finds the world beset 
by problems of maintaining peace. Our 
citizens were conscripted to fight the war against 
dictatorship and compulsion. But war could 
only wipe out totalitarian governments and cre- 
ate opportunities for freedom. Development of 
the institutions of freedom is the obligation 
of those who make the terms of peace and use 
the opportunities thus created. To do these 
things wisely and effectively is a trust we hold 
from those who died for the cause. Upon the 
United States has fallen major responsibility to 
achieve this purpose, and the future of democ- 
racy depends upon our ability to make the dem- 
ocratic way of life effective for ourselves and 
helpful to the rest of the world—the way to 
peace with progress. 

We are the one great country in which eco- 
nomic freedom still exists. Our first duty is 
conservation of this priceless heritage. 

The elements in the problems of peace be- 
tween nations or peace within each nation are 
the same and interrelated. Peace comes only to 
men of goodwill and where men do unto others 
as they would have others do unto them. The 
institutions and the ways of peace must be con- 
tinuously safeguarded against those who seek 
special advantage or gain. 

Men of goodwill predominate when individ- 
uals are assured those basic rights essential to 
personal dignity and responsibility. These 
rights assure both political and economic free- 
dom, with a voice in both political and economic 
governments. The nature of economic govern- 
ment is a major decision which nations must 
make. The democratic or functional way puts 
control over the enterprise in the hands of those 
essential to its operation—each group respon- 
sible for its own distinctive function. The bu- 
reaucratic or totalitarian way puts all groups 
under outside control and planning. There is 
no compromise between these two methods. 

The United States, with our pioneer back- 
ground, our rich material resources, the re- 
sourcefulness of citizens, together with their 
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devotion to personal freedom, developed and 
benefited by free enterprise—or private govern- 


ment within our economy. ‘To prevent monop- 
oly and other types of exploitation, we enacted 
legislation prohibiting harmful practices with- 
out interfering with management’s functions or 
right of decision. As a result there has been 
opportunity for those with ability to get ahead 
and their progress must be shared by others if 
it is to be maintained. 

To this end legislation was enacted protect- 
ing workers against invasion of their rights by 
employers or the judiciary and guaranteeing 


their rights to bargain collectively with their . 


employers. With~these new opportunities 
workers have organized unions and advanced 
wage standards, so that workers are sharing 
more equitably in social progress. They have 
established for themselves rights and security 
more in keeping with their -contributions to 
production. 

As the union becomes a way of life to its 
members, it becomes strong and effective. Each 
union reflects the spirit and habits of its industry 
and specific employers. Where management 
has been hard and ungenerous, unions have been 
forced to use similar tactics to establish rights 
and secure justice. Organized labor has been 
the pioneer standards-making agency for indus- 
trial workers. 

Few new standards or new rights have been 
secured without great struggle. It was a long, 
hard struggle to abolish child labor so that the 
children of the poor might have a chance. It 
has been equally hard to protect the lives and 
limbs of adult workers—for safety and sanita- 
tion cost money. It is even harder in some in- 
dustries to maintain the worker’s right to con- 
tract—the right that distinguishes free workers 
from forced labor. For workers acting collec- 
tively are as strong economically as manage- 
ment, and that strength’ results in a more equi- 
table distribution of the returns from joint work. 


The strong union not only secures fair terms 
and conditions of work, but it takes up griev- 
ances as they develop and gets them adjusted so 
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that they do not breed unrest and revolt. The 
strong union earns the respect and the coopera- 
tion of its members, so that there is discipline 
and fulfillment of duties. Every contract is 
signed by two parties—management and union. 
Each must live up to its obligations if there is 
to be industrial peace. 

Through collective bargaining unions and 
management can develop an economic govern- 
ment the influence of which extends throughout 
the plant and industry. This influence is con- 
structive where goodwill exists and where the 
necessary information is available to provide 
the basis for wise policies. We believe manage- 
ment can, without revealing trade and produc- 
tion secrets, provide workers with records show- 
ing their various contributions to production, 
the amounts produced, returns from sales and 
amounts paid for materials, management and 
overhead, taxes, total wages, total salaries, divi- 
dends to stockholders, profits and the reserves 
necessary to maintain and advance the enter- 
prise. Such records constitute a proper basis 
for collective bargaining. 

Because management has not made financial 
and production records available, the informa- 
tion used by unions has been derived from pub- 
lic sources. Management could undoubtedly 
build up understanding and respect for its own 
responsibilities by giving such information. 
Where collective bargaining has been firmly es- 
tablished, the union cooperates with management 
to reduce the costs of production as well as to 
share responsibility for efficient production. Such 
cooperation gives the unions an additional claim 
to records showing distribution of gains result- 
ing from elimination of waste and increased pro- 
ductivity. 

While progress toward these ideals is unequal, 
as long as there is opportunity for betterment, 
progress will follow. Under the practices of free 
enterprise our nation has developed the most 
advanced economy in the world. Economic 
agencies can act promptly and efficiently as the 
need arises and are concerned with economic 
purposes. They have not interfered with free 
choice and responsibility either of workers or of 
management. It is this free choice that has 
assured initiative and responsibility on the part 
of unions and management. But the very fact 
that unions are strong and resourceful, with a 
keen sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
their members, will occasionally lead to open 
breaks between management and labor. 

It is not humanly possible for two groups, 
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with some conflicting as well as interdependent 
interests, always to reach agreement easily. 
When strikes come they may inconvenience 
many and disrupt other industries. There is 
confused talk of “rights of the public,” with 
little mention of accompanying duties and no 
discussion as to who the “public” is. 

The fact that workers have quit their jobs 
makes them the target for the public’s com- 
plaints. However, both farmers and industrial 
employers have conducted effective although less 
obvious strikes. Always some person or some 
group asks for a law to force strikers to work 
without considering that compulsion for any one 
group will inevitably lead to compulsion for all. 

Neither management nor labor wants an 
economy controlled by the government, for that 
means control by politics, with continuous politi- 
cal interference in collective bargaining. Po- 
litical intervention kills collective bargaining 
and slows down progress for workers. There 
is no compromise between these two policies. 
Having to get through strikes is one of the costs 
of freedom. Nor is this a policy of doing noth- 
ing. On the contrary, it brings direct responsi- 
bility for strengthening collective bargaining. 

We suggest the following steps to that end: 

First, Management should supply responsible 
unions with the facts and records needed for 
collective bargaining. 

Second, Congress should appropriate funds 
for the Department of Labor to collect and dis- 
seminate information on best practices in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Third, Congress should authorize an Exten- 
sion Service in the Department of Labor (simi- 
lar to that for farmers in the Department of 
Agriculture) providing all workers with infor- 
mation to promote their welfare. 

Fourth, Congress should appropriate funds 
necessary to develop and strengthen the Concil- 
iation Service of the Department of Labor. 

All of these things can be done to facilitate 
orderly government in industry without depriv- 
ing any group of freedom. 

If we would maintain our democratic way of 
life we must maintain economic freedom for 
workers and management through cooperation. 
If we substitute compulsion for cooperation at 
home we cannot promote democracy through 
the United Nations. What we do in the United 
States affects not only us but conditions oppor- 
tunity for all nations. Unless democracy and 
freedom are established in all countries, we limit 
the possibility of world peace. 
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Cotton country gave birth to Tenant Farmers Union. 


Farm Workers 


Nee the Light 


By H. L. MITCHELL 


President, National Farm Labor Union 


N AUGUST 23, 1946, the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor char- 
tered the National Farm Labor Union. 
Jurisdiction over workers employed on 
farms, ranches, plantations and other 
designated units in the United States 
and adjacent islands was given to this 
union. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
consists of 30,000 members organized 
into 210 local unions. The majority 
of the present members are employed 
on cotton plantations of the mid-South- 
ern states, though organization is be- 
ing extended to farm workers on both 
the East and West Coasts. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
was formerly known as the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union. Eighteen 
sharecroppers, eleven of them white 
and seven Negro, formed its first local 
on a cotton plantation in eastern Ar- 
kansas in July of 1934. Among its 
first members were a few white men 
who had once belonged to the Ku Klux 
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Klan. There were also some Negroes 
who had held membership in a colored 
association formed for the purpose of 
providing legal aid in securing fair crop 
settlements with their landlords in 
Phillips County, Arkansas. The colored 
association was wiped out. in one of 
America’s worst race riots, the Elaine 
Massacre of 1924. 

A statement was made at one of the 
first union meetings that, as long as 
the Negro and white workers organ- 
ized in a union representing both races, 
no outside force could ever destroy 
their organization. There were pre- 
dictions made at the time the union was 
first formed that farm laborers could 
not be organized and that the organiza- 
tion could not last. However, the 
union stood the test of time. In 1935 
a strike of cotton pickers was called. 
Wages of less than 75 cents per day 
were offered. Cotton pickers in three 
counties stayed home and wage rates 
rose to $1.25 per day. The next spring 
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thousands of field workers went on 
strike for $1.50 for a ten-hour day. 

Picket lines were broken up. Union 
meetings were raided. Families were 
evicted. Houses were burned down 
over the heads of the members. Several 
men were shot, a few were killed. 
Forty-two workers were arrested for 
striking and forced to work out fines 
on a privately owned plantation. 

At its fifty-fifth annual convention 
the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution approving the or- 
ganization of cotton field workers. 
President William Green responded to 
the plea to help the struggling union 
in the South. A. F. of L. affiliates all 
over the country sent aid to the 
strikers. President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers sent in an organizer to 
help. Support from a sympathetic pub- 
lic was enlisted. The federal govern- 
ment intervened at last and the head 
of the plantation thugs was sentenced 
in the U.S. District Court for holding 
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men in peonage on his private planta- 
tion. Organized mob violence ceased 
soon after. The strike ended. 

So much attention had been attracted 
to the plight of the cotton field workers 
of the South by newspaper publicity 
that the Communist wreckers came on 
the run. They invaded our union, seek- 
ing to rule or ruin. Despite the vigi- 
lance of the native leaders, both Negro 
and white, Communists secured a key 
position or two in our organization. 

The first documentary evidence of 
methods used by Communists to infil- 
trate, take over, rule and ruin unions 
came into the possession of the man 
who was then president of the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union. This was 
in the form of a written ap- 
peal to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party 
for the sum of $500, to be 
used to take over the union 
for the party line. The 
writer of the document, long 
suspected as a Communist 
leader, was put on trial by 
our Executive Board and 
promptly expelled for his at- 
tempt to sell the union to 
the Communist Party. 

In the meantime, the un- 
ion had been maneuvered, 
through promises of com- 
plete autonomy, into join- 
ing the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers, now known 
as the Food, Tobacco, Agri- 
cultural and Allied Work- 
ers, an affiliate of the C.I.O., 
which was Communist-led 
from the day it started. 
After two years of internal 
strife our organization 
ceased affiliation with this 
C.1.O. outfit. Slowly, the 
job of rebuilding the organ- 
ization was carried forward. 

By the time World War 
II started, we were well on 
the road back. This time 
there were no Communists 
included in our organiza- 
tion’s ranks. They were 
barred by constitutional 
provision not only from 
holding office but from 
membership as well. 

Seeking to be of service 
in the common effort to win 
the war, our union took the 
unprecedented step of en- 
curaging its members to 
transfer into unions having 
jurisdiction over the war 
plants. We organized a 
mobile farm labor force and 
aided the government in 
transferring farm workers 
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from one area of the country to another 
to help cultivate and harvest food and 
fiber crops essential to victory. 

Both state and federal governments 
placed’ restrictions on the free move- 
ment of farm labor. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
serving on the War Manpower Com- 
mission and War Production Boards 
joined us in the fight to utilize the 
services of the partially employed 
Negro and white farm laborers of the 
South, who even in the midst of the 
war were employed only 125 days a 
year. 

Due to local interpretation and en- 
forcement of the laws restricting the 
movement of farm labor in wartime, 


For all too long the agricultural employe has b 


it was not possible to cooperate directly 
with the government agencies after 
1942. However,.a way was found to 
transfer unemployed workers from the 
South to areas where they were needed. 
Local A. F. of L. unions in the meat 
and canning industries arranged with 
employers to provide transportation 
for our members to jobs under the 
jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. unions. 
There they were employed as tempo- 
rary or seasonal workers, 

Several thousand workers were re- 
cruited from the cotton fields of the 
South and transported to jobs in the 
North, East and West. The cost of 
recruitment and transportation of or- 
ganized groups of workers was much 
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less and more efficient than similar 
transactions undertaken by government 
agencies. 

The transfer of partially employed 
farm labor, during their off seasons on 
the farms of the South, to other areas 
for employment in food-processing in- 
dustries and on farms has been con- 
tinued since the war ended. This is 
an ultimate solution to the problem 
arising from the unorganized move- 
ments of migratory labor following the 
crops throughout the United States. 
Our union is working on a program to 
organize all farm labor at the point of 
origin and proposes to direct workers 


to places of employment under union 
contract. 

Agriculture is America’s largest in- 
dustry. There are over 2,000,000 hired 
wage hands employed in this industry. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the nation’s farm 
products are produced on large-scale 
commercialized farms that are factories 
in the fields. It is the workers on these 
farms that the National Farm Labor 
Union is interested in organizing. We 
are not interested in organizing the 
occasional hired hand on the small 
family farm. 

Since we are one of the youngest 
national unions affiliated with the 
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By LLOYD KLENERT 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Textile Workers of America 


HE American Federation of La- 

bor, as the predominant American 
labor organization, represented Amer- 
ican textile labor at a conference which 
recently met in Brussels under the aus- 
pices of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The conference was called 
to deal with the chaos and confusion 
in textile production and distribution 
the world over, arising from the devas- 
tations of war and the controls and re- 
strictions of the postwar period. 

The International Textile Commit: 
tee of the I1.L.O. met November 14-22 
with delegates representing labor, man- 
agement and government from the ma- 
jor textile-producing countries. The 
two labor delegates frdm the United 
States and one labor delegate from 
Canada were from the United Textile 
Workers of America, A. F. of L. In 
addition to the writer of this article, 
the other delegates were John Ver- 
tente, Jr., of New Bedford, a member 
of the U.T.W. Executive Council, and 
Arthur Spivey of U.T.W. Local 137, 
Huntingdon, Quebec, Canada. 

The significance of the sessions of the 
1.L.0. Textile Committee in Brussels 
goes far beyond its recommendations 
on the establishment of international 
minimum labor standards and the free- 
ing of trade from unnecessary barriers 
and restrictions. The conference pro- 
vided a program by which world econ- 
omy (not only textiles) could estab- 
lish a sounder and more stable basis, 
free of all impediments to the flow of 
goods from country to country. Fur- 
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thermore, the conference experienced 
the interesting interplay of individual 
personalities, and especially labor per- 
sonalities, representing union groups 
with ties both to the A. F. of L. and 
the W.F.T.U. 

Many intimate talks with various 
labor leaders, representing countries 
ranging from South Africa all the way 
to Belgium, produced the impression 
that affiliation with the W.F.T.U. 
stemmed initially from a firm desire 
and hope for the establishment of a 
more effective international trade union 
center. Now, however, these same 
people have reached the point where 
their original enthusiasm has been con- 
siderably watered down as a result of 
further reflection and sorry experience. 

Slowly but surely they are coming to 
the realization that the affiliation of 
their national organizations with the 
W.F.T.U. was a blunder. They have 
found themselves aligned with ele- 
ments that do not function as inde- 
pendent and free trade unions as we in 
the American Federation of Labor un- 
derstand those terms. 

I am convinced that the labor organ- 
izations of many countries will dis- 
affiliate themselves from the W.F.T.U. 
and seek the establishment of an or- 
ganization committed in deed, as well 
as.words, to the principles of free, 
democratic trade unionism not subject 
to any government or political domina- 
tion. 

Many of these labor leaders, espe- 
cially from the smaller countries, con- 


American Federation of Labor, we need 
the help of other unions, the State Fed- 
erations, the central labor unions, the 
organizers, and the rank and file mem- 
bers in building our organization in 
every industrialized farming area of 
the nation. 

The last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor pledged support 
to an all-out campaign to organize 
farm workers throughout the country. 
This campaign is now under way 
among the citrus workers of Florida 
and in the Southwestern states. Or- 


ganization is scheduled to begin shortly 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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fessed in private conversation their 
total ignorance of the basic political 
implications involved when they joined 
up with the W.F.T.U. They simply 
followed the lead of the British and 
French trade unionists. The truth of 
the matter is that they are not at all 
hostile to the American Federation of 
Labor. On the contrary, they have 
great esteem and-warmest feelings for 
us, as they are fully conscious of the 
great aid rendered to them during the 
war and since by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The recommendations made by the 
American labor delegation to the In- 
ternational Textile Committee meet- 
ing were very favorably received. We 
called upon these representatives from 
all over the world to recognize the fact 
that stabilization of the economy of 
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each country required stabilization of 
the economy of the world. For the 
textile industry, we said, this meant 
not only meeting the need for recon- 
struction of devastated textile indus- 
tries ‘im war-ravaged countries. We 
had to plan for the development of in- 
ternational trade competition in the 
industry on the basis of such factors 
as skill, quality of production, effici- 
ency in management and highly de- 
veloped capital equipment, rather than 
on the basis of sweated labor under 
substandard condition as in the Far 
East. 

In line with this objective, we speci- 
fically proposed the effectuation of the 
40-hour-week convention, which had 
been adopted by the I.L.O. in 1937 
but actually ratified by only one coun- 
try, New Zealand, and actually put 
into practice by only one other coun- 
try, the United States. We also urged, 
in this connection, the development of 
uniform, homogenous and _interna- 
tionally comparable statistics on wages, 
hours and other standards as a basis 
for the ultimate establishment of an 
international minimum wage in the 
textile industry of the world. Finally, 
we called for the passage of a conven- 
tion on equal pay for equal work for 
men and women. We told them that 
this latter proposal had already been 
adopted in the United States through 
laws in six states, and that our Con- 
gress was being pressed for Federal 
legislation along these lines. 

The conference adopted a proposal 
emphasizing the necessity of plans be- 
ing made in each country to secure 
full employment for textile workers. 
It urged the cooperation of govern- 
ment, management and labor in utiliz- 
ing raw materials and equipment fully 
and in furthering measures of inter- 
national economic cooperation. The 
conference also recognized the grow- 
ing trend toward the 40-hour week and 
urged all countries to make known 
their attitude toward early ratification 
of the 1937 convention on the 40-hour 
week in the textile industry. 

Another resolution recognized the 
disinclination of former textile work- 
ers to return to the mills and the re- 
luctance of young people to enter the 
industry. It was recommended that 
the industry be made attractive by pay- 
ment of suitable wages, by security of 
employment, by promotion on merit 
and by opportunity for training for 
higher skills. It urged all countries to 
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ed- declare their support of international 
policies aimed at guaranteed adequate 
the minimum weekly wages in the textile 
le industries, and called upon employers’ 
-“ organizations to negotiate with labor 
\Ve unions with a view to determining a 
om guaranteed adequate minimum weekly 
act wave. 
of ‘he conference took action on a 
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whole host of other subjects, such as 
sanitation, accident benefits, insurance 
against the risks of unemployment, 
sickness, maternity, retirement and old 
age. Regarding the latter, the confer- 
ence requested that the I.L.O. prepare 
a study on social services, with par- 
ticular attention to those affecting tex- 
tile workers, and make recommenda- 
tions as to the best methods by which 
to make them effective in every land. 
It also recommended studies on the 
disparities in wages among the various 
textile countries, on international 
agreements regarding the textile in- 
dustry, and on unfair trading practices 
and methods of distribution in the 
world textile industry, especially those 
of Japan and Germany. 

In the course of my trip to and from 
Europe, I was deeply shocked by the 
signs of wartime devastation still evi- 
dent in and around the area of Lon- 
don. The living conditions of the Eng- 
lish, in the way of food, clothing and 
shelter, are for all practical purposes 
just as austere and severe as they were 
during the war. 

No newspaper account can portray 


the conditions of scarcity and hardship 
still being borne by the English. The 
full extent of their sacrifice can only 
be fully realized by living with them 
and witnessing their present tribula- 
tions. The world truly owes a great 
debt to the English for the fight they 
made, for the sacrifices they have en- 
dured and for the hardships they are 
still enduring. 

Relief organizations should certainly 
give particular heed to the need of the 
English people. They should remem- 
ber that help should not only be given 
to those who cry the loudest for it, but 
should be sent especially to those who 
are truly needy and fully worthy. 

In contrast to the sufferings of Eng- 
land, I was indeed happy to witness 
the evident speedy revival of the Bel- 
gian economy. While by American 
standards their conditions fall short, 
compared with England and France - 
they are in a relatively fortunate posi- 
tion. Food is sufficient and industry 
is working, providing job opportuni- 
ties for practically all the people. In 
Belgium the basis has been laid for a 
healthy recovery. 





Harry Brugman was a-_member of 
Local 16 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes. He was a devoted hus- 
band and father. He wanted to take 
care of his family. 

One day Mr. Brugman took sick. 
Then he died. 

To Mrs. Brugman (third from 
left in photo) the union handed 
checks totaling $2745.50—$150 in- 
ternational death benefit, $100 local 
sick benefit, $1000 local death bene- 
fit, $1000 group insurance death 
benefit, $375.50 for hospital bills, 
$120 in disability payments under 
the group insurance plan. 

Local 16, which operates in New 
York City, has had an insurance 
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plan since 1935 under which each 
member’s beneficiary receives a 
$1000 death benefit. But only last 
year the union added a group insur- 
ance plan. Under the latter a sec- 
ond $1000 death benefit was pro- 
vided, as well as hospitalization and 
disability payments. 

Every year unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor pay out 
millions of dollars in benefits of vari- 
ous types—death benefits, sick bene- 
fits, unemployment assistance, old- 
age pensions and other benefits. 
The report of the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council to the last convention 
listed payments aggregating $43,- 
108,000 for the year 1945 and $36,- 
299,000 for the preceding year. 



































































In Abe Lincoln's State 


By REUBEN G. SODERSTROM 


President, Illinois State Federation of Labor 


HE years of the recent war may 

be regarded as the most critical 
period in the history of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. The na- 
tional governmental policy in wartime 
was friendly enough toward existing 
wages, conditions and practices, but 
was inclined to discourage changes and 
new labor activities. The energy of 
the labor movement and its officials 
was needed to carry on war-related 
projects and endless war conferences. 
There was some opportunity to build 
up and strengthen local and interna- 
tional unions, but this was not uni- 
formly true of central bodies and State 
Federations of Labor. 

The development and growth of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
however, was satisfactory. Each year 
there was a substantial number of new 
affiliations, Although it was difficult 
at times to hold our annual conven- 
tions on the traditional date provided 
by our constitution, there was no inter- 
ruption in the continuity of these great 
annual gatherings. 

The delegates were discommoded 
somewhat with respect to hotel accom- 
modations, but somehow they were able 
to live through it and come back smiling 
the next year. The practice of holding 
conventions regularly, without any 
skipping or interruption, has been help- 
ful in making our State Federation 
great. 

During the past year, in compliance 
with instructions from the American 
Federation of Labor, the-Lithographers 
and the Machinists have been dropped 
from membership. The Progressive 
Mine Workers withdrew when the 
United Mine Workers returned to the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
resulted in a net loss to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor of approxi- 
mately 14,000 dues-paying members, 
and a decline in the per capita tax 
receipts threatened. 

Steps were immediately taken to 
bring unaffiliated local unions into the 
fold to replace those who had been 
dropped. The drive to accomplish this 
was successful. Approximately 120 
new affiliations have been received dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The added 
membership will more thar offset the 
losses. 

Many. local unions in Illinois are 
experiencing a noticeable growth in 
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their membership. This is reflected in 
increases in per capita payments to_the 
State Federation of Labor. Today the 
State Federation has a total member- 
ship which is the highest in history. 
During the past year the University 
of Illinois has established a Division of 
Labor and Industrial Relations in ac- 
cord with the request of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. A compre- 
hensive curriculum has been prepared. 
The staff is being organized. In a short 
time we will be in a position to see 
clearly what is being done and how it is 
being done. In due time, extension 
courses will be provided and, it is 
hoped, a means of contact with the 
university will be set up in the larger 
cities of the state. All of this will take 
time, of course, and persistent efforts 
on the part of all who are interested. 


The response of the university 


authorities to requests of the officers of 





NEXT MONTH 


>» W. C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
and member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor, is the 
author of a brilliant article on Germany 
which will appear in our February issue. 
Mr. Doherty's article, based on first-hand 
observation, is essential reading for every 
American interested in lasting peace. 











the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
thus far have been most gratifying. 
The Legislature is not likely to deny 
any reasonable requests for such funds 
as may be needed for the university to 
extend its work in this respect. 

The recent issue of a state bonus for 
war veterans was made a campaign 
football by the two major political 
parties. The Illinois State Federation 
of Labor looked to veterans’ organiza- 
tions for guidance in respect to the 
subject of bonus legislation. The legis- 
lative representatives of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor also insisted 
that ways and means be found to fur- 
nish the state bonus expenditure with- 
out any increase in the occupational 
sales tax. 

The Legislature complied with la- 
bor’s two suggestions ; namely, to grant 
a bonus approved by the veterans’ 


organizations and to accomplish this 
without any increase in the existing 
sales tax. Approximately 70 per cent 
of our soldiers and sailors in World 
War II came from the homes of wage- 
earners. All organized labor gave ac- 
tive support to the bonus and it was 
adopted by a thumping majority. 

The Illinois State Federation of 
Labor has the proud record of having 
been primarily responsible for the 
enactment of every item of progressive 
labor legislation placed on the statute 
books of Illinois during the last sixty- 
odd years. The Federation and its 
associated organizations have carried 
the full brunt of defending the labor 
movement of the state against the on- 
slaughts of its enemies in the field of 
labor legislation. 

Throughout its history the officers of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
have never failed to be on guard at the 
state capital during every session of the 
Illinois Legislature. There has been 
no slip in this steadfast watchfulness 
over the years. The knowledge gained 
through experience has been passed on 
from one group of officers to the next, 
resulting in an accumulation of infor- 
mation in ‘regard to legislative matters 
unequaled by that of any other organ- 
ization in the state. 

Fully as important as the task of 
promoting favorable legislation is the 
corresponding work of preventing the 
passage of unfavorable laws. The IIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor has 
been alert on this front also. Today 
the State Federation of Labor is 
deservedly recognized as the great de- 
fender of the working masses of Illinois. 

Illinois wage-earners still need to 
establish a system of disability insur- 
ance under which workers whose loss 
of wages is due to illness or accident 
not covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation law may receive weekly bene- 
fits. Such benefits ought to be com- 
parable to those which wage-earners 
receive now when they are unemployed. 

An attempt to enact legislation of 
this type will be made in the session 
of the Illinois General Assembly which 
convenes this month. Vigorous efforts 
will also be made to extend and im- 
prove the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Occupational Disease Act and, 
of course, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. 
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MR. MARCIANTE 


EW JERSEY labor has been 

preparing for the session of the 
Legislature opening this month. We 
are hopeful that at this meeting we can 
secure the enactment for the workers 
in our state of a sick benefits law that 
will be a model for the rest of the 
country. 

In New Jersey we have every facil- 
ity for a model law. The Postwar Eco- 
nomic Welfare Commission, appointed 
by the Governor to study this and 
other legislation, has had plenty of 
time to study a suitable measure. New 
Jersey has to its credit $182,000,000 
that can be made available as a result 
of the passage of the Knowland bill 
by Congress. 

New Jersey is one of only 
four states where employe con- 
tributions are made to the un- 
employment compensation 
fund. We feel we have justi- 
fied the policy of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Labor, 
which was to insist that em- 
ployes should contribute to un- 
employment compensation. 

While at the time of the en- 
actment of the Unemployment 
Compensation Act we felt em- 
ploye contributions should be 
made for the specific reason 
that workers would acquire a 
vested right in the shaping of 
the policies and administration 
of the law, we also had in mind 
the utilization of employe con- 
tributions for exactly what we 
are now considering, sick bene- 
fits. It was our thought, too, 
that the more money contrib- 
uted to the fund, the more 
would be available for distribu- 
tion. 

That premise was borne out 
later; last year New Jersey 
liberalized unemploy ment ben- 


When the Worker 
Becomes Sick 


By LOUIS P. MARCIANTE 


President, New Jersey State Federation of Labor 


For many years the State Federa- 
tion of Labor has had a bill introduced 
in the State Legislature that would 
create a sick benefits fund, using the 
one per tent employe contribution. 
The passage of the Knowland amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act comes 
as a windfall of considerable propor- 
tion. With $182,000,000 lying in es- 
crow for our use, no Legislature can 
afford to ignore it; some type of meas- 
ure will be enacted, I am sure. 

The kind of law that will be passed 
is our most grave concern. We con- 
tend for and insist on a state fund, ad- 
ministered by the state in the same way 
as unemployment compensation is ad- 
ministered. From the standpoint of 
maximum benefits, efficiency of admin- 
istration and economy of administra- 
tion, we feel it must be administered 


by the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. On the basis of Rhode 
Island’s experience, we estimate the 
cost of administration will not exceed 
one-tenth of one per cent. 

There have been several hearings 
held by the Commission on this pro- 
posed legislation. The New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor has led the 
fight for state administration, but we 
have met with the bitterest kind of op- 
position from the insurance com- 
panies’ lobby. They see for themselves 
a beautiful plum if a system of private 
insurance can be devised and pushed 
through thé Legislature. The sum of 
$182,000,000 is a pretty sweet morsel, 
so the insurance companies can be 
counted on to put up a real fight. 

It was rather amazing to listen to 
the testimony of the insurance lobby- 
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ists. They stressed the supposed lib- 
erality of the states with respect to 
unemployment compensation. They 
attempted to utilize the experience im- 
mediately after the war’s end, when 
it was claimed persons took advantage 
of the law. They did not hesitate to 
rig figures deliberately to support the 
charge that Rhode Island workers 
were using the sick benefit fund as a 
vacation fund. We exposed them so 
thoroughly on that point that they beat 
a rather inglorious retreat. 

Just what comparison they were 
trying to make was not too clear in 
my mind, for sick benefits are one thing 
and unemployment benefits are an- 
other. If there was some bad admin- 
istration of unemployment compensa- 
tion immediately after V-J Day, it 
could be ascribed to a most abnormal 
case load resulting from war plant 
shutdowns. The various administra- 
tions had a manpower problem, too. 
It may be that there was some maling- 
ering on the part of workers after the 
war, but who has endowed insurance 
companies with infallibility? Have they 
never been rooked or bamboozled? 


lf Private Insurers Enter Picture 


This much is certain: If insurance 
companies are allowed to do the in- 
suring they will accept only the better 
risks, They will either refuse to under- 
write the less acceptable risks or set 
so high a premium that the industries 
least able to pay will again get it in 
the neck. That is what happens to em- 
ployers in unemployment comperisa- 
tion under the system of “merit rat- 
ing.” Those least able to pay invar- 
iably pay the most.. We can expect a 
system of merit rating with sick bene- 
fits if private insurers enter into this 
picture. 

New Jersey’s labor movement very 
forcibly brought to the attention of the 
Commission that this money we were 
talking about was our money. We as- 
serted that the Knowland amendment 
precludes the receipt by private insur- 
ance companies of one penny of the 
money that was contributed by New 
Jersey working men and women. And 
we served notice that we would go to 
court to prevent any system in which 
private insurers participate if the Leg- 
islature passed that kind of measure. 

The New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor is deeply indebted to the 
Rhode Island State Federation of La- 
bor, and particularly to Brother Ar- 
thur Patt, of Providence, who is a 
member of the Rhode Island ‘commis- 
sion that administers the only sick 
benefits system -now in operation. 
Brother Patt did a magnificent job for 
us at the hearing, where he was the 
outstanding participant, and also in 
giving a great amount of valuable ad- 
vice which we are using in formulat- 
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ing the bill we will support. The New 
Jersey commissioners questioned 
Brother Patt for well over an hour and 
certainly gave his statements greater 
consideration than those of any other 
witness. We are indebted, too, to the 
United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, which sent George Brown 
of its research staff to assist us. His 
testimony was most helpful to us and 
will result in helping to create a good 
bill. 

If we can succeed in establishing a 
really sound system of sick benefits in 
New Jersey, it will help consolidate 
faith in our system of private enter- 
prise and in our system of government. 

We are in pretty good shape with 
respect to workmen’s compensation in 
New Jersey. That is, when we are 
measured in comparison with most 
other states. The law, as amended 
year before last, gives us a maximum 
payment of $25 a week with a mini- 
mum of $10. The schedule for various 
injuries has all been revised upward. 

Unemployment compensation got an 
upward revision last year. Our rate 
was increased to $22 a week for twen- 
ty-six weeks. It had formerly been 
$18 for eighteen weeks. The benefit 
formula was changed from one-fifth to 
one-third, which was the most impor- 
tant feature of all so far as the actual 
receipt of benefits was concerned. The 
coverage was reduced from employers 
of eight or more to employers of four 
or more. 

So if the sick benefit law is adopted 
in rather decent form we shall have 
placed ourselves in the forefront. of 
the states along with the little pioneer, 
Rhode Island, in advanced social leg- 
islation. California, too, is presently 


studying a sick benefits law, and it 
tay well be that the impetus gained 
as a result of these two states adopting 
it may start a trend that will cover the 
country. 

Because this is the first time in many 
moons there has been a report of New 
Jersey labor’s legislative activity, it 
may be appropriate to mention that 
within the last few years we have 
adopted an anti-injunction measure, 
a daylight delivery of milk bill which 
forbids the delivery of milk before 
seven o'clock in the morning, and a 
state mediation law. Some few years 
ago we adopted a minimum wage law 
for women and minors whose provi- 
sions with respect to wages and hours 
can be ‘revised by the Commissioner 
of Labor with the advice of a fact- 
finding board set up by him. This 
measure has met with some consider- 
able success, and is currently being 
revised upward in its different group- 
ings of workers. 

Like labor everywhere in our nation, 
we in New Jersey may have to face a 
real fight. Last year the Legislature 
adopted a measure that purports to 
prevent strikes in utilities, though it 
does nothing of the sort. It may well 
be that we will be confronted with an 
attempt to put teeth in the law that 
presently exists and which is an inept 
measure. The enemies of organized 
labor are in full cry and there is no 
reason to believe we will escape the 
impact of the campaign they are wag- 
ing. If the anti-labor forces undertake 
to carry out their nefarious program 
during 1947, we can be counted on to 
render a full measure of resistance 
as our contribution to labor’s fight 
for what the worker justly deserves. 








10 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE REPORT to the Tampa con- 

vention showed that we should 
build approximately 13,000,000 home 
units before 1945 in order to avoid a 
housing shortage. Our housing pro- 
gram goes to the very heart of our 
American standard of living. Unless 
the physical background is provided, 
family life and the home spirit suffer. 

* 

THROUGHOUT ALL of Europe we 
find that the first step to the establish- 
ment of a fascist dictatorship is the 
suppression of the free labor move- 
ment. In our own country labor 
seeks to maintain a free labor move- 
ment as the guarantee of free institu- 
tions. 


WE MUST establish for all mankind 
those minimum social rights which our 
minds and consciences concede, if we 
would keep open the way for human 
freedom and progress. Unless our in- 
stitutions and practices accord with this 
dynamic principle, they lack the essen- 
tial of permanence. 

. 
SEVERAL LOCAL unions have ne- 
gotiated an agreement with the St. 
Regis Paper Company in upstate New 
York carrying a flat two-cent-an-hour 
increase in wages, making the mini- 
mum rate now 42 cents an hour. 

s 
THE FUNDAMENTAL task before 
us is to transfer from an economy of 
scarcity and poverty to an economy 
organized to give plenty for all. This 
is a difficult undertaking but one upon 
which we must embark if we would 
save our civilization. 
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Performers’ Union 


Grows to 


Maturity 


By MATT SHELVEY 


National Director, American Guild of Variety Artists 


IFTY years of effort by the per- 

formers in the variety field—vaude- 
ville, night clubs, ice shows, water spec- 
tacles and so forth—to establish an ef- 
fective organization for the betterment 
of their wages and working conditions 
will reach a climax in Chicago next 
month when the first national conven- 
tion of the American Guild of Variety 
Artists is held. 

The variety performers were not be- 
hind their brother artists in seeking 
organization, but unfortunately they 
had to wait and go through waste mo- 
tion before an effective instrument—the 
American Guild of Variety Artists— 
came into being. A.G.V.A. was formed 
in 1939 by the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, governing body of 
the talent unions in show business, 
with the consent of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In 1943 the writer was appointed di- 
rector of A.G.V.A. by the Four A’s. 


To Frame Constitution 

In the years that have elapsed we 
have been able to bring our organiza- 
tion to the point where we are prepar- 
ing to hold our first national convention 
to adopt a constitution and erect a solid, 
permanent structure. We have grown 
big enough and stable enough to take 
our place alongside Actors’ Equity, the 
American Federation of Radio Actors, 
the Screen Actors Guild and the other 
organizations of entertainment profes- 
sionals, 

We have repaid every cent of the 
debt we owed the Four A’s and have, 
at the same time, established a sound 
financial basis for the operation of our 
organization. We pay one of the largest 
per capita taxes of any show-business 
union. Our membership has jumped 
from 22,014 in July, 1943, to 42,553 
in July, 1946. 

In addition, we have been able to 
establish many major improvements in 
the working conditions of the variety 
performer. We have: 
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(1) Set up a system of written “basic 
minimum” ‘agreements stabilizing the 
wages, hours, rehearsals, number of 
performances and rights of. the per- 
former in the night clubs, vaudeville 
theaters and so forth. 

(2) Set up a system of franchises 
for agents (who sell the services of 
performers) and bookers (who buy 
them) by which the activities of these 
men are governed. 

(3) Formulated a standard uniform 
employment contract setting out the 
rights and obligations of employe, em- 
ployer and middleman (agent or 
booker). 

(4) Established the universal prin- 
ciple that a performer, if contracted 
for, must be played or paid, no matter 
what the circumstances may be, unless 
A.G.V.A., after investigation, grants 
special exemption. 

(5) Put an end to a racket which 
had fed for many years upon the pro- 
fession, the so-called “celebrity night” 
where the performer worked without 
payment, and supplanted it by a sys- 
tem of controlled “celebrity” appear- 
ances for which the night club owner 
pays and posts a cash bond in advance. 

(6) Established a system of cash 
security bonds from night club owners 
to protect the worker in an industry 
where the life of various enterprises is 
frequently short and given to sudden 
termination. 

(7) Cut the universal seven-day 
week of night club chorus girls to a 
universal six-day week and, simulta- 
neously, raised their minimum salary 
standards. 

(8) Negotiated a contract, now in 
its final stages of discussion, with the 
key theater chains showing vaudeville 
to curtail the number of performances 
that may be given without extra com- 
pensation. 

These are some of the important 
gains we have made. 

The Four A’s already has approved 
the draft of a constitution. The draft 
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will be submitted to the convention. 
Since ours is an organization of migra- 
tory workers, it has been decided that 
all members in good standing who are 
in Chicago for professional reasons or 
come there to attend the convention 
will have accredited standing as par- 
ticipants and voting rights on the basis 
of one vote to one member. 

The Chicago convention will elect a 
non-salaried National Board of Direc- 
tors and name a day-to-day operating 
head of A.G.V.A. The position which 
the writer now holds, based as it is 
on a directive of the Four A’s, will be 
eliminated. 

‘Following the convention, A.G.V.A. 
is prepared to implement its plan for 
1947. The activities listed below will 
not be our only ones for the year, but 
are those we now have in prospect. 
We will: 


(1) Undertake a drive for a 20 per 
cent increase in the basic minimum 
wages of most chorus girls and prin- 
cipals employed in night clubs. 

(2) Clean up the unpleasant and un- 
healthy dressing-room conditions which 
prevail in more than half of the night 
clubs and a small group of vaudeville 
theaters, and which have plagued the 
profession for years. 

(3) Put an end to the practice in 
many night clubs of forcing female en- 
tertainers to “mix” socially with pa- 
trons. 

(4) Establish a shorter week and 
higher minimums for chorus people in 
traveling shows not now under con- 
tract. 

(5) Extend our agent-and-booker 
franchise system to certain brackets of 
the industry not covered heretofore. 

Though we are a young tnion as 
compared with some of our sister or- 
ganizations, we are making rapid 
strides and hope to continue to make 
them. 
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Responding to their country’s call, women said goodbye to their kitchens and assumed hard, dangerous jobs 


DRUTALVS UNSUNG HEROINES 


Munitions Workers Served Nobly in Freedom’s Cause, 


Though No Bands Played for Them When Victory Came 


“By ETHEL M. JOHNSON 


CCLAIM for the gallantry of the 
R.A.F. Recognition for the 
heroic exploits of the Royal Navy, the 
merchant marine, the commandos, the 
“desert rats” and the airborne troops. 
This is as it should be. For these 
groups all contributed greatly to the 
successful outcome of the late war. 
There was, however, another group 
in Great Britain whose work, though 
far less known, was also vital to the 
outcome. For them no marching bands 
with waving banners, no monuments 
of bronze or marble, no names em- 
blazoned on a golden scroll. And yet 
without their work and sacrifice, their 
willingness to face up to real dangers 
—dangers in some respects not unlike 
those encountered at the front—the 
war could not have been prosecuted, 
much less carried to a successful con- 
clusion. 

I refer to the women war workers 
of Great Britain and, in particular, to 
those who worked in the munitions 
plants, in the explosives and _ filling 
factories. 

Where the hand grenades, the bombs, 
detonators and other implements of de- 
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struction with which the fighting forces 
were equipped were made, there was 
constantly before the workers the pos- 
sibility of serious injury, of permanent 
disablement and even death. Yet the 
women working in these plants did not 
falter. 

Many of them had never worked in 
a factory before. Many had never 
previously worked outside their homes. 
Uncomplainingly they left their kitch- 
ens and their drawing rooms in answer 
to their country’s urgent call. 

In the peacetime years before the 
war, there were around 6,000,000 
women gainfully employed in Great 
Britain. That represented approxi- 
mately one out of every three in the 
group 14 years of age and over. The 
war brought a tremendous increase in 
the number of women working outside 
the home. 


With practically every abie-bodied 


man of military age called to the forces, 
and with constantly increasing demands 
upon industry to meet the war require- 
ments, this was inevitable. Women 
represented the only available labor 
supply aside from young boys, old 


men and men physically unfit for the 
services. 

Britain at war had a labor draft 
“with teeth.” The government could 
enter the home and tell the housewife 
that she must go to work at some es- 
sential job. But, in general, it was not 
necessary for the government to use its 
drastic powers. The women responded 
willingly to their country’s call. 

Many of these women went to work 
in munitions factories. For there the 
need was most urgent. These were 
either government-owned and oper- 
ated plants or conducted under gov- 
ernment supervision. The major part 
of the work was carried on in plants 
directly opefated by the government— 
the roval ordnance factories. At one 
period during the war there were more 
than forty of these royal ordnance fac- 
tories in Great Britain. During the 
period of peak production, nearly 
2,000,000 women and girls were en- 
gaged in munitions and related work, 
with nearly 250,000 in royal ordnance 
factories. 

The royal ordnance factories were 
of three types. There were engineering 
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plants, where the bomb cases and other 
containers were made, as well as guns 
and various mechanical devices; ex- 
plosives factories, where the actual ex- 
plosives, such as cordite and powders, 
were manufactured ; and the filling fac- 
tories, where the explosives were put 
into. shells, bombs, fuses and detona- 
tors. 

In each type of factory, women were 
employed. By far the major number, 


" however, worked in the explosives and 


filling factories. They represented two- 
thirds of the entire labor force in the 
explosives factories; in the filling fac- 
tories, from 60 to 75 per cent. 

The royal ordnance factories, giant 
establishments, the majority con- 
structed during the war, were oper- 
ated by the Ministry of Supply. 

Because of the nature of the work, 
the explosives and filling factories were 
located in remote country sections. 
They were, however, sizable communi- 
ties in themselves. One of the largest 
of the filling factories had at the peak 
approximately 35,000 employes. It 
covered a ground area of 2,000 acres; 
and a walk around its enclosing fence 
meant a twelve-mile stroll. 


Where They Came From 


The labor force was partly local, 
partly “imported.” The local workers 
were drawn from sections within a 
twenty-five-mile radius. The “im- 
ported” workers were sent from dis- 
tant parts. of England, even from 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland. They in- 
cluded many single women and girls. 
Living arrangements were provided 
for such employes in hostels. For the 
convenience of married couples, houses 
with separate flats were constructed 
outside the factory grounds. 

I was given an opportunity during 
the war to visit two royal ordnance 
factories—an explosives and a filling 
factory. At the explosives factory I 
stayed at one of the staff clubs near 
the factory grounds. At the filling fac- 
tory I was at one of the hostels—a 
mammoth establishment whose dormi- 
tories could accommodate 1,000 per- 
sons. I had opportunity to see the 
employes at work and at play; at meal 
times and in their living quarters. 

Cordite for rockets was the product 
manufactured at the explosives factory 
which I visited. This factory employed 
at the time some 2,000: women and 
girls. More significant than their num- 
bers, however, was the responsible na- 
ture of their work. With the exception 
of the nitro-glycerine plant, where only 
men were employed, women worked in 
every part of the factory. Girls oper- 
atel the control room for the acids 
plant. They tested the mixture at the 
mammoth towers where the acid was 
stored. They worked in the nitro- 
cellulose plant, in the blending sheds, 
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the paste sheeting houses, in the rolling 
mills and the press houses. 

The girls in this factory were an 
especially fine-looking group. They 
wore natty uniforms consisting of im- 
maculate white wool trousers, blouses 
and jackets, white wool turbans and, 
in the case of the girls in the acid 
plant and in some sections of the nitro- 
cellulose plant, knee-high rubber boots. 

The factory was located in a re- 
mote country section in the Midlands, 
about four miles from the nearest town. 
The work was carried on in a series 
of widely separated plants and in a 
great many individual units. There 
were some 560 separate buildings on 
the factory grounds. In many of these 
only a few girls worked at one time. 

The raw materials for cordite by 
themselves seem innocent enough. In 
the case of rocket cordite, they are vir- 
gin white paper; glycerine, familiar to 
the uninitiated public for its soothing 
effect on chapped hands; and nitric 
acid, which is a powerful caustic. The 
nitric acid is combined with the paper 
to form nitro-cellulose, which in turn 
is combined with nitro-glycerine to 
make cordite. 


So effective was the training given ~ 


the workers, so remarkable their cour- 
age, that when an accident occurred, 
the other girls in the building, after 
being taken to the canteen for tea, 
would return to their machines and 
proceed calmly with their allotted 
tasks. For the munitions factories the 
work had to go on, no matter what 
happened. 

Beyond the obvious 
perils to life and limb, 
there were other diffi- 
culties involved in the 
work. For many girls 
work in munitions fac- 
tories meant being 
uprooted from their 
homes, transported to 
a distant region and 
placed in unfamiliar 
surroundings in some 
remote and lonely sec- 
tion of the country, 
far from any settled 
community and far 
from their families 
and their friends. For 
these girls war work 
meant reorienting 
themselves to an en- 
entirely new form of institutional life. 


The women drawn from the locality 
of the factory who commuted to and 
from their work were largely house- 
wives. They added to their household 
tasks the day’s work in the factory—a 
day made longer by the hour or two 
required by the trip to and from the 
plant. Like other housewives in Great 
Britain, they had to meet the prob- 
lem of marketing in wartime. Dur- 





ing the greater part of the year they- 
rose when it was dark, for wartime 
Britain had daylight saving time 
throughout the year and double day- 
light saving in the summer. They 
traveled to and from their work in the 
blackout, and in many instances they 
worked throughout their shift in a 
blacked-out factory. 

In addition to these physical handi- 
caps they worked under great nervous 
strain. For added to the tension of 
the work itself; there was the un- 
certainty as to whether they would find 
their homes still standing when they 
returned at night. There was also the 
possibility of a direct bomb hit on the 
factory where they were working, a 
possibility made more terrible because 
of the nature of the work in which 
they were engaged. Notwithstanding 
these problems, they continued pluck- 
ily at their dangerous tasks. 

During the tragic days of Dunkirk 
the women munitions workers and 
other war workers throughout Great 
Britain worked unrestricted hours— 
sometimes working until they dropped 
exhausted at their machines. But they 
did not complain. 

A woman employed on the night 
shift in a war plant was asked if she 
liked night work. 

“No,” she replied frankly, “I can’t 
really say that I do like it. But if it 
means bringing our boys home from 
the war any earlier, then I love to do it.” 

That statement typified the spirit of 
the women who toiled in Britain’s war 
plants. Time after 
time when enemy 
bombers were over- 
head the women 
working in war indus- 
tries refused to leave 
their machines, keep- 
ing doggedly at their 
tasks like soldiers at 
the front. And that is 
what many of these 
women workers ac- 
tually were—soldiers 
in the front line of 
war industry. 

Many of them were 
unconscious heroines. 
Some gave their 
health, others even 
gave their lives so that 
the essential work 
might go on, so that 
their combined efforts might contribute 
to ultimate victory. Their work was 
not dramatic. But it was essential. 
Without it the battles could not have 
been won. So, when we recall the ga‘- 
lantry of the armed forces, let us also 
remember the women war workers of 
Great Britain. Let us salute them for 
their service; and let us give a special 
salute to those who risked their lives 
day after day in the munitions plants. 
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Bakers’ Progress in the South | 


NE of the busiest and liveliest of 

organizations in the big South- 
ern campaign of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union. 

A young man from Chattanooga by 
the name of Curtis Sims is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the fine showing which 
this union has been making in the or- 
ganizing drive in Dixie. Formerly the 
president of the Chattanooga Central 
Laber Union, Brother Sims refuses 
to be pompous or profound about his 
methods. 

“We just gd from town to town,” 
he says. “If you’ve got the workers 
you can get the contracts.” 

“Town to town” means from Ten- 
nessee to Texas, and it takes fast mov- 
ing to add thousands of members in 
an industry in which the average unit 
employs no more than seventy-five. 


Organizer Curtis Sims, a real go-getter 


Mr. Sims, an international represent- 
ative, hasn’t just organized his bakery 
workers. His contract situation is 
watertight, too. In Southern estab- 
lishments under contract now the 
union shop prevails and the wage rates 
range from 65 cents an hour to a top 
of $1.40 an hour. Often the minimum 
is 80 cents rather than 65. 

When the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers undertook organization 
in the South in 1938, some bakery 
workers were receiving as little as 15 
cents an hour for their labor. 
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The union has brought the e 

The union is having very little 
trouble with the dual movement. 

“We don’t worry about the 
C.1.0.,” says Mr. Sims. “They 
haven’t got anything in the way 
of bakery workers except in Bir- 
mingham. Their contracts are so 
inferior to ours they can’t get to 
town. They can’t cut in on us 
with sweetheart deals.” 

The Bakery Workers recently 
handed Harry Bridges quite a 
trimming in Dallas. The 600 
workers in the Loose-Wiles 
cracker factory there were taken 
away from the left-wing C.I.O. 
longshore leader. 

The Bakery Workers’ field in 
the South is 40 per cent Negro 
in personnel. The union has a 
strict no-discrimination policy. 

“We put one local in a city, 
mixed local, black and white, tak- 
in all products—breads, cakes, bis- 
cuits, crackers, pies, candy and so on,” 
Mr. Sims explains. “We take in every- 
body without regard to race, creed or 
color. Where the Negroes want it 
and the Negro membership potentiali- 
ties are enough to maintain our type 
of charter, we put in a colored local. 
We have only three such—Savannah, 
Charleston and Wilmington. Other- 
wise our Southern locals are all mixed. 

“Negro and white wage rates are 
the same. We get all we can for every- 
one. In New Orleans there are nine- 
ty-one shops and we have ninety-one 





mployes a nu 
Colored or white, union bakery workers receive same wage rates 





mber of improvements. 





contracts. We have Negro head bak- 
ers and Negro foremen and foreladies. 
They supervise white and Negro work- 
ers. We have Negro owners employ- 
ing white workers and we bargain 
with the Negro employers for the 
white workers. Everything works out 
all right.” 

Mr. Sims directs three organizers. 
One of these is A. B. Searcy, an ener- 
getic, sincere young Negro unionist 
who came out of the trade in Savannah, 
Georgia. Mr. Searcy brought’ about 
the organization of his fellow workers 
in Savannah and now he is doing an 
excellent job ‘‘on the road.” 

Mr. Sims is pleased that his organi- 
zation has doubled its Southern mem- 
bership in recent months, but he isn’t 
kidding himself. Ten thousand work- 
ers in his industry are under contract 
in the South, he says, but there are 
more than 75,000 still unorganized. 

The Bakery Workers’ recent cam- 
paign work has been in New Orleans, 
Dallas and Oklahoma City, in Kings- 
port and other East Tennessee cities, 
in Montgomery, Alabama, and in 
Jackson, Gulfport and Clarksdale, 
Mississippi. 

Asked about plans for bringing 
trade unionism to the big unorganized 
field in the South, Mr. Sims says: 

“We'll just go from town to town. 
If we can get the workers, we can get 
the contracts. We intend to keep plug- 
ging away until the South is com- 
pletely organized.” 
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WHAT THBY SAY 


Edgar L. Warren, director, U. S. 
Conciliation Service—The United 
States Conciliation 
Service offers, to 
both management 
and labor, the great- 
est reservoir of 
skilled intermedi- 
aries available in 
the country. When 
a commissioner of 
conciliation enters 
a dispute, collective 
bargaining is not abandoned; it is re- 
sumed and strengthened by an impar- 
tial and experienced third party. The 
conciliator enters the dispute only on 
invitation. He has no authority to act 
as judge, no power to force a settle- 
ment. His sole purpose is to assist 
labor and management in reaching a 
satisfactory agreement. The Concilia- 
tion Service is well aware of the fact 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. When it is called in 
early in a dispute, the chances of settle- 
ment are best, and the losses to labor, 
management and society resulting from 
work stoppage are cut to a minimum. 
For this reason it is emphasizing, both 
to its commissioners and to their re- 
spective “clients,” the. importance of 
calling in the Service before the differ- 
ences between labor and management 
have reached serious proportions. 





James B. Burns, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 

ployes—For many 
years there has been 
a national campaign 
against government 
employes, engi- 
neered by powerful 
and wealthy inter- 
ests whose purpose 
it is to evade pay- 
ing taxes to the 
maximum extent 
These people do not con- 





possible. 
sider in the least the value of essential 
government services that may be dis- 
tupted by mass firing of employes. 
They have, of course, ho consideration 


for the employes themselves. They 
are concerned only with the salvage of 
as many of their dollars as possible 
from the income tax collector. They 
constantly clamor for sales taxes, to 
put still greater burdens on working 
men and women. As a result of their 
well-tinanced campaign, government 
employes have been much maligned. 
They are accused of being tax-eaters 
an! with cluttering up the payroll, 
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though everyone who is familiar with 
the fact knows that government em- 
ployes generally are both overworked 
and underpaid. Government employes 
are 100 per cent loyal to Uncle Sam. 
They don’t want waste and inefficiency, 
and they keep it at a minimum. Left 
alone, they would themselves cut the 
payroll as fast as it could be done with- 
out impairment of important services 
or undue hardship to anyone. But that 
isn’t good enough for the “economy” 
crowd. It wants to fire people, whether 
they are needed or not. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes believes these loyal, patriotic 
working people deserve a better break. 


Victor A. Olander, secretary-treas- 
urer, Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor — The right 
road out of insecur- 
ity is through the 
cooperative effort of 
the workers them- 
selves in that form 
of organization uni- 
versally known as 
the trade union 
movement. There 
is no other way. 
No one has ever pretended there was 
any other way, except the slave own- 
ers of past generations who argued 
glibly that they and they alone were 
competent to determine what was 
best for those whom they kept in 
chains.“ Slaves were held to be in- 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
That was the function of the master. 
Enemies of the trade union movement 
today are taking exactly the same po- 
sition as the “masters” of almost for- 
gotten years. They regard the workers 
as a subordinate class, to be led, right 
or wrong, by their alleged superiors. 
It is an unfortunate fact that many 
workers themselves believe that sort of 
nonsense. It’s all a lie. This is free 
America. One man is as good as an- 
other. We are all equal. That’s the 
basic law of the land. That’s what our 
forefathers fought and died for. That 
marks the American trail down 
through history. That’s why America 
was born. That’s why America lives. 
That’s why America thrives. Now 
remember, brothers, that with free- 
dom comes responsibility. Let’s face 
that responsibility and thus pre- 
serve our freedom while we put it 
to the best use. That we can do more 
effectively than we have done if we can 
arouse among ourselves a clear under- 
standing of its great significance. This 





is no vain cry of @ nian becoming weary 
of the struggle. It is the rallying call 
of one who knows that the union ship 
can weather the storm if its crew is 
fairly disciplined, its hatches battened, 
its sails properly trimmed, with steady 
hands at the wheel, and every man of 
the crew fully conscious not only of his 
rights and privileges, but also of his 
duties and responsibilities. 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower— 
The disputes that yet separate nations 
can hinder but they 
must not prohibit 
attainment of the 
common goal of all 
peoples. If there is 
room in our own 
country for every 
shade of political 
and social and reli- 
gious thinking and 
expression, there is 
room in the world for different phi- 
losophies of government, so long as 
none is dedicated to the forceful im- 
position of its political creed on 
others. Those who talk of war as 
inevitable should understand that the 
misgivings and fears they arouse, 
the uncertainty they provoke can 
impede and halt universal develop- 
ment of peaceful relations, in which 
lies the only complete security. Prud- 
ence and realism are mandatory—but 
irrational fear, impossible of sojution, 
is the first step toward collapse of all 
orderly effort among men and nations. 
Cooperation can be established between 
people of divergent social and political 
beliefs if it is based on mutual respect 
and mutual understanding. 





Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. secre- 
tary emeritus—As employers have the 
right to develop 
their businesses 
and expand their 
profits in a legiti- 
mate way, so work- 
ers have equally the 
_ right to promote 
opportunities for 
their self-better- 
ment and the ad- 
vancement of their 
welfare. Trade unions assert that 
workers have the right to a voice in 
determining the conditions under which 
they shall give service. Unions appeal 
to the manhood of workers. It is only 
by combining in trade unions that 
workers can deal with their economic 
problems in an orderly and construc- 
tive way. The policies of the trade 
union movement are based upon sound 
economic principles. Laber never 
pleads for special privileges. The creed 
of organized labor is all-embracing, 
welcoming wage-earners without re- 
gard to sex, religion, politics or color. 
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> Local 858, International Association 
of Fire Fighters, Denver, has organ- 
ized about 99 per cent of the eligible 
men, although the local received its 
charter only last June. Full backing 
of organized labor was secured by the 
union in a recent campaign for a pay 
increase. 


® Local 194, International Typographi- 
cal Workers, Joliet, Ill., has negotiated 
a contract with newspapers in that city 
which provides a-25-cent hourly raise 
and reduction in the work week from 
40 to 38% hours. 


> Federal Labor Union 20206, com- 
posed of employes of the Herschel 
Manufacturing Company, East Peoria, 
Ill., has negotiated a contract boosting 
wages 10 cents an hour and calling for 
six paid holidays. 


> The Ohio State Federation of Labor 
has drafted a legislative program con- 
taining thirty-three points for submis- 
sion when the Ohio General Assembly 
convenes this month. 


> Local 99, Ladies’ Garment Clerks, 
New York City, has obtained a wage 
increase of 1214 per cent in a new con- 
tract with fifty retail apparel firms. 


> Increases of from 15 to 27 cents an 
hour have been gained in an agreement 
negotiated by Local 634, Meat Cutters, 
and Local 7, Retail Clerks, with sev- 
eral retail food stores in Denver. 


> An 18%-cent hourly wage increase 
has been won by Division 1377, Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, in ar- 
bitration involving the Valley Trans- 
portation Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


>In an NLRB election held at the 
Linde Air Products Company, Indian- 
apolis, Local 135, Teamsters, was vic- 
torious, 


> Approximately 200 workers at the 
California Frozen Foods Company are 
now covered by a union contract. 


> Members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union at Savannah, Ga., 
have concluded an agreement with six 
companies in that city which provides 
a wage increase of 15 cents an hour. 
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> Members of the Cheyenne, Wyo., 
local of the Plumbers and Steamfitters 
have obtained a pay boost of approxi- 
mately 19 per cent in an agreement 
with the Cheyenne Plumbing and 
Heating Association. 


>A five-year closed shop agreement 
with a 12%4-cent hourly increase has 
been entered into by the Painters 
Union at Tucson, Ariz., and the Paint- 
ing Contractors Association. 


> A pay hike of from 10 to 15 cents an 
hour has been won by Local 32, Cigar- 
makers Union, Louisville, Ky., for em- 
ployes of Reiss-Debnay Cigar Com- 
pany and Schoer Brothers Company. 


> In a new contract signed by Local 20, 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants, and 
four Minneapolis printing firms wages 
are increased $10 a week. 


> A wage hike of 20 cents an hour and 
a pension clause were among the bene- 
fits gained by Division 1381, Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, Chicago. 


> Local 16, International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers, Minneapolis, has 
negotiated a new agreement with the 
daily press of that city which provides 
a wage raise of approximately $10 per 
week plus other benefits. 


> Carpenters at West Palm Beach, Fla., 
have signed a contract with the Con- 
tractors Association providing $1.85 
per hour, the highest wage for car- 
penters in the South. 


> Among other benefits, a weekly raise 
of $3 has been secured in a contract 
between the Retail Clerks’ and Wool- 
worth’s in Atlanta, Ga. 


> Local B-302, Electrical Workers, 
Contra Costa County, Calif., has won 
an hourly rate of $2 an hour through 
negotiation. 


>A general increase of $20 a month 
has been gained by members of Local 
19, Office Employes Union, in a first 
agreement recently negotiated with the 
Burkay Company of Toledo, Ohio. 


President Green was on hand when Walter Reed Hospital got recording 
apparatus as gift of Washington’s C.L.U. and Building Trades Council 
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> Members of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers employed by 
the Capson Hat Company, Fall River, 
Mass., have obtained a wage increase 
of 15 per cent, a health fund and paid 
yacations through a new contract. 


} Besides a 10 per cent wage increase, 
a health benefit insurance plan has. been 
won by Local 95, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers, at the Ameri- 
can Hat Company and the M. Kutz 
Company, Atlanta: 


bAlong with a number of improve- 
ments in working conditions, a general 
pay raise of 18 cents an hour has been 
obtained by Local 38, Distillery Work- 
ers, at the George T. Stagg Company, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


bAn increase of approximately 18% 
cents “across the board” has been ob- 
tained by Local 542, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in a pact 
with nine wholesale grocery concerns 
at San Diego, Calif. 


>Some 400 bakers, members of Local 
2, Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union, employed by thirteen wholesale 
and retail bakeries in Chicago, have re- 
ceived a wage increase of 17. cents an 
hour. 


bLocal 62, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, North Chicago and Waukegan, 
Ill, has negotiated an agreement 
with food dealers providing a shorter 
work week and a raise in pay. 


>Local 155, Bakers and Confectionery 
Workers, Waterbury, Conn., has se- 
cured substantial wage increases at the 
Schneider, New York and Raymond 
bakeries. 


bMembers of the United Garment 
Workers employed at the Marcus-Loeb 
Company, Atlanta, have won a 20 per 
cent wage increase in a new contract. 


bLocal 259, Meat Cutters, and Local 
988, Retail Clerks, have concluded ne- 
gotiations with forty-two food stores 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 


bA pay hike of 30 per cent has been 
won by Local 170, Retail Clerks, in a 
new pact with E. Gottschalk and Com- 
pany, Fresno, Calif. 


> Local 137, Office Employes, has ob- 
tained weekly wage increases averag- 
ing $10 at the Elmira, N. Y., branch 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


>A union hiring hall provision and a 
15 per cent wage increase have been 
won by the Masters, Mates and Pilots. 
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“ Chemical Workers Union, 


P Local 11, International 
Los Angeles, has signed a 
contract with the Pacific 
Chemical Company. provid- 
ing a wage increase of 15 
cents per hour, the closed 
shop and other benefits. 






> Members of Local 180, 
Laundry Workers Interna- 
tion Union, Dubuque, Iowa, 
have gained wage increases 
ranging from 8 to 14 per 
cent in negotiations with the 
Lorenz Laundry. 


> Local 320, Firemen and 
Oilers, Louisville, Ky., has 
obtained pay raises of 14% 
cents an hour at the Armour 
Creamery Company and the 
Lexington Water Company 
and 15 cents an hour at the 
Corhart Refractories Com- 


pany. 








>A daily minimum of $5 
and recognition of the union 
have been won by 12,000 
members of the Lumber and _ 
Sawmill Workers in the = 
Canadian pulp-wood industry. 


>The Standard Brands Corporation 
and the Continental Baking Company, 
Dallas, Texas, have been persuaded to 
give hourly wage increases, respec- 
tively, of 30 cents and 52 cents to 
members of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers employed by 
them.” 


> Wage increases of 17 per cent for 
plant employes and $8 and $9 weekly 
for retail and wholesale drivers have 
been obtained from the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Pure Milk Company by the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 


> Members of Public Service Em- 
ployes, Federal Labor Union 23291, 
have obtained a 7!4-cent hourly in- 
crease, on top of a 10-cent boost won 
last August, from the Davenport 
(Iowa) Water Company. 


> Journeymen bookbinders, members of 
Local 12, International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Minneapolis, have re- 
ceived a pay boost of 21% cents an 
hour in an agreement with Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc. 


> A cost-of-living clause in a contract 
between Local 1861, Upholsterers, and 
the Northome Furniture Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, has resulted in a fifth 
raise for the workers in the past year, 
totaling 25 to 30 cents an hour. 


Meet Miss Colleen Sullivan, who was chosen 
recently in Detroit as ‘Miss A. F. of L.’ 






























>Signed agreements providing a 
monthly increase of $26 for 150 em- 
ployes have been negotiated with five 
Fresno, Calif., wholesale grocery firms 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


> Members of Local 119, United Ce- 
ment, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
Mobile, Ala., have gained a 14-cent 
wage increase in a contract recently 
negotiated with the Ruberoid Com- 


pany. 


> Improved working conditions and a 
20-cent hourly increase were obtained 
in a contract negotiated by Local 5, 
Office Employes International Union, 
with the Denver-Chicago Trucking 

Compary of Denver. , 


>In a first contract with the Manis 
Manufacturing Company, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has gained a wage in- 
crease of 16 per cent. 


> Local B-1031, Electrical Workers. 
has concluded a contract with the Jef- 
ferson Electric Company, Bellwood, 
Ill., which calls for higher pay, paid 
holidays and a liberal vacation plan. 


> Local 26, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Denver, has concluded an 
agreement with the Denver Bread 
Company and the Town Talk Baking 
Company providing hourly increases 
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for miscellaneous workers of 17% 
cents for women and 5 to 10 cents for 
men. 


> Local 2767, Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, Morton, Wash., has negoti- 
ated a substantial wage increase for tie 
mill workers in that area. 


>In an NLRB election held at the 


Puerto Rico 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Company, Hen- 
derson, Ky., the International Chem- 
ical Workers Union was victorious by 
171 to 7. 


» The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters gt Harrisburg, Pa., has ob- 
tained a 124%-cent hourly wage hike 
for over-the-road drivers and a 10-cent 
raise for city drivers. 


Moves Along 


(Continued from Page 15) 


sension. The whole political machinery 
of the goverment seemed to be at the 
service of the dual movement. Our 
Federation was accused of being “too 
conservative” and even “reactionary” 
because it denounced the Communist 
group and its disruptive actions. 

During the war. our Federation ad- 
hered wholeheartedly to the no-strike 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor and vigorously defended democ- 
racy, while the dual movement ranted, 
joined up with the so-called Latin 
American Confederation of Labor 
headed by Mr. Lombardo Toledano 
and sought the cooperation of foreign 
politicians and labor leaders, 

In the long run the government 
seems to have learned some good les- 
sons from its experiences sponsoring 
movements by politicians, by the so- 
called radicals and newly coined labor 
leaders. The government has learned 
quite a bit about the nature of the Free 
Federation in the negotiations that 
preceded the signing of agreements by 
its own Water Resources Authority 
and Land Authority with our unions. 
The government has seen evidences of 
the sincerity and honesty of our insti- 
tution and of our concern for the public 
welfare. 

The employes of the Water Re- 
sources Authority are members of the 
Electrical Workers Union. No 
strike has been ordered in this in- 
dustry and excellent labor-manage- 
ment relations prevail. 

Concord until June, 1950, is guar- 
anteed by an industrial peace treaty 
which was summarized in our re- 
port last year to the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This agreement 
boosted wages and assured other 
important gains for the workers. 

The industrial peace treaty has 
been hailed as last year’s most con- 
structive labor-management agree- 
ment. It assures industrial tran- 
quillity, labor stability and fair par- 
ticipation of employes in the annual 
benefits of the employer. 

The Water Resources Authority 
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is the backbone of the industrialization 
program of the government. And the 
success of the Authority is in the hands 
of our union, which is acting as a re- 
sponsible organization. 

The same favorable experience has 
been enjoyed by the government in 
dealing with our union in the first sugar 
mill run by the Land Authority, 
another governmental agency. The 
agreement has been faithfully fulfilled 
by the parties. The first year of oper- 
ation has been a success. Over $33,000 
was distributed among the mill workers 
under the profit-sharing clause of the 
collective agreement entered into by the 
Land Authority and our Factory 
Workers Union in Arecibo. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen is, as it always has been, 
the island’s most powerful and respon- 
sible labor organization. It controls 
the elecirical industry. It dominates 
the waterfront. It has the greatest 
number of sugar mills organized. It 
has a strong union of agricultural 
workers. It has an island-wide agree- 
ment with the Porto Rico Telephone 
Company, a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Telephone Company. It controls 
the majority of the employes in the 
rum industry. It has the strongest 


unions in the bread, ice, laundry, to- 
bacco stripping and foundry industries. 





> Wage increases of 15 cents an hour, 
along with other benefits, have been 
gained by members of Local 3, Retail 
Clerks, from Freimuth’s and Wahl's 
Department Stores at Duluth, Minn. 


> Local 344, Fire Fighters, Detroit, has 
been voted a 63-hour week in place of 
73% hours by the Common Council 
of that city. 


The substantial progress that trade 
unionism has made in Puerto Rico has 
been accomplished under the pressure 
of adverse conditions. Puerto Rico is 
small and densely populated. In an 
area of only 3,600 square miles there 
live nearly 2,000,000 persons. Puerto 
Rico has few industries. The prin- 
cipal ones are practically seasonal. 

Although thousands of workers are 
affiliated with our organization they 
cannot afford to pay high dues to their 
respective unions. The per capita tax 
charged by the Free Federation is as 
low as four cents a month. 

The work of the Federation has been 
mainly educational. There has been a 
lack of the necessary economic incen- 
tives to afford some kind of stability to 
the leaders and officers and to develop 
those programs necessary for a thor- 
ough understanding of the advantages 
of trade unionism and its usefulness in 
creating the appropriate climate for a 
true democracy. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen is aware of the fact that, 
under any circumstances that may be 
created by pressing factors, it will have 
to march toward the future hand in 
hand with the American Federation of 
Labor, faithful to the principles of social 
justice and associated with those or- 
ganizations in the United States and 
in the world capable of preserving 
democracy and those individual and 
collective rights that guarantee the life 
and happiness of freedom-loving and 
democratic people in a free and truly 
democratic world. 





Electrical Workers and Water Resources Authority signing ‘peace treaty’ 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Nragon killers 


“6 NEW year is hike a great ad- 
venture!” declared Violette. 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Mabel. “Don't 
you think so, too, Fred?” 

’ “Oh, in a way,” her brother replied. 
“But then every day is, as far as that 
goes.” ; 

“My father says each new day is a 
challenge,” said Mabei. 

“Dad is like that,” shot back Fred. 
“He thinks we should kill a dragon 
every day or so, just for exercise.” 

“Kill a dragon?” asked Violette. 

“Yes, like the knights in the days of 
old,” Fred explained. “That’s what | 
call it when he gives out with the chal- 
lenge talk. He knows I’m kidding him, 
but I have to or he gets too serious 
with us.” 

“Dad has lots on his mind these 
days,” Mabel said. “Anyway, it’s like 
mother says, it’s for our own good.” 

“Yeah, and I tease him for his own 
good,” retorted Fred. “If we don’t 
keep him cheered up he’s going to 
worry himself sick about everything in 
general. But let’s forget it. I want 
to get my skates on and cut across the 
ice. I'll race the both of you to the 
pond.” And, so saying, he dashed 
away from the girls. 

Mabel and Violette raced after him. 
Vi caught up with him, but try as she 
would, she could not pass him. All 
three were breathless as they came to 
the edge of the pond. They were 
greeted by shouts from their friends 
who had arrived earlier. Quickly 
fastening their skates, Fred pulled Vio- 
lette to her feet, and the two skimmed 
out across the frozen lake. 

Oh, it was fun to feel the sharp wind 
sting their faces and hear the swish of 
blades on the ice! Mabel and Roy 
passed them, and as they circled around 
they mingled with a dozen or more 
school friends. The pond was the most 
popular spot after school, for the boys 
and girls enjoyed the winter sport of 
ice skating to the fullest. Someone had 
started the bonfire near the edge of the 
shore and a happy crowd gathered 
around it to warm up. 

\s Violette and Fred stopped to 
change partners with another couple, 


Fred said: 





“Don’t get lost, Vi. I want to skate 
with you up as far as the sunken post 
and back, to practice for the contests 
next week.” 

“T’ll be around,” she said gaily, and 
glided off with Jack Prentiss. 

It was almost dark when, an hour 
later, they prepared to go home. The 
fire warmed them and gave them light 
as they changed from skates to shoes 
again. Roy walked along with Mabel, 
and Fred and Violette discussed their 
chances of winning the partner contests 
to be held the following week. 

Violette lived next door to Fred and 
Mabel so, after saying goodnight, Roy 
continued his way homeward while the 
other three entered their houses. 

“High time you kids got in,” Mr. 
Jackson greeted Mabel and her brother. 
“Your mother was beginning to 
worry.” 

“It just gets dark early,” Mabel re- 
minded him. 

“Say, Dad, what’s the big smile 
about ?” asked Fred, as he noticed his 
father’s countenance. 

“Yes, Daddy, what is it? You look 
happier than I’ve seen you look for 
about a month.” 

“Wait until we’re at the table,” said 


their mother, who had entered the* 


room. “The food is on, and we should 
eat while it’s hot and good.” 


“Your mother is right. I'll tell you 
as we eat,” their father said as he held 
the chair for her, then seated himself. 

“Dad, before you say one word, let 
me guess,” said Mabel. “You've killed 
a dragon, haven’t you?” 

“Well, if I haven’t killed him, I have 
him pretty well licked,” her parent 
answered. 

“What was the challenge this time ?”’ 
inquired Fred. 

“Well, my two dear children,” he 
said expansively, “I wish to report that 
your father, as a member of his local 
union’s committee, has this day, along 
with several others, signed a working 
agreement which will take care of his 
job, and consequently his family, for 
another year.” 

“Oh, Daddy, really?” exclaimed 
Mabel. “You mean what’s been worry 
ing you is settled now?” 

“That I do, my darling daughter, 
and I think I’m about as happy as a 
man can be.” 

“Well, Dad, that sounds great,” said 
Fred. “But what was it all about? 
I mean, what was the difficulty?” 

“That’s easily answered. You see, the 
agreement we were after had a lot of 
opposition from the employers, and we 
knew we had to have a fair agreement 
or else there would be trouble, which 
neither side wanted. This last month 
or six weeks has been about the tough- 
est I’ve put in for a long time. A man 
thinks of his family pretty seriously 
while negotiations of this kind go on. 
And, kids, I wanted you and your 
mother to have the best I could get for 
you. I guess I’m just like every other 
father in the world in that.” 

“Gee, Dad, I’m glad you got what 
you wanted so your job will be bet- 
ter,” said Fred. 

“Everything’s fine as of now,” his 
father replied. “But for a while the 
ice was pretty thin.” 

“And that’s a bad feeling,” said 
Mabel. “I like the ice solid under my 
feet.” 

“Ves, and the dragon slain,” said her 
father, winking at his wife as he used 
the expression of his son and daughter. 
“Come now, let us have a good dinner.” 
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As a free trade unionist 






Trade unions are an integral part of a democracy. 





you enjoy privileges that are denied to workers in many other lands. Through 






your union you have achieved many economic gains and can gain many others 







in coming years. 


Your union can serve you more effectively if you will participate in its affairs, 






attend meetings regularly, learn more about its policies, mak~ known your own 






views as to the course you would like your union to follow. 





Just paying dues is not enough. Be active! Go to meetings! Do your 


duty as a free worker in a free land! ATTEND MEETINGS REGULARLY! 
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